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ANGLIAN AND SAXON ELEMENTS IN WULFSTAN’S 
VOCABULARY 


Students of the Old English prose vocabulary have concluded 
that Archbishop Wulfstan used both Anglian and Saxon words 
freely in his sermons. Giinther Scherer, in his dissertation on the 
Anglian vocabulary of Werferth’s translation of Gregory’s Dia- 
logues, reported that Wulfstan used such characteristically Anglian 
words as fracod, n., ‘insult,’ ‘ wickedness’; geornes, ‘ desire’; 
herenes, ‘praise’; hléoprian, ‘ sound, ‘ resound’; semninga, ‘ sud- 
denly ’; Préodian, ‘ hesitate’; winnan in the sense of ‘ labor,’ ‘ toil’; 
and at the same time such specifically Saxon words as hréowsung, 
‘repentance’; rihtlécan, ‘correct ; and witegung, ‘ prophecy.’ * 
Scherer therefore called Wulfstan a man of mixed speech and said 
he could be considered neither pure Saxon nor pure Anglian.’ 
Similarly, Hildegard Rauh, in her dissertation on the vocabulary of 
the Late West Saxon Gospel of Matthew,’ found Wulfstan’s vocabu- 
lary mixed, listing 11 Anglian and 46 Saxon words, 21 of them 
both Early and Late West Saxon and 25 limited to Late West 
Saxon.* She also listed three questionably Anglian words and 13 


1Zur Geographie und Chronologie des angelsdchsischen Wortschatzes im 
Anschluss an Bischof Waerferth’s Ubersetzung der “ Dialoge” Gregors 
(Leipzig, 1928), pp. 41-42, where these words are listed without the defi- 
nitions given in the first part of the book. Scherer points out that all but 
two of the Anglican words, fracod and préodian, are used once exception- 
ally in Saxon or LWS texts, p. 41. 


48. 
® Der Wortschatz der altenglischen Uebersetzungen des Matthaeus- 


Evangeliums untersucht auf seine dialektische und zeitliche Gebundenheit. 


Berlin, 1936. 
‘Rauh, p. 47. The Anglian words will be listed below. 
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questionably West Saxon, 9 early and late and 4 late only. The 
conclusions of both these writers are invalidated by their failure to 
distinguish Wulfstan’s genuine homilies from the spurious ones 
printed in Napier’s collection.® Napier’s own list of spurious 
homilies ° has now been greatly enlarged by the studies of other 
scholars, notably, J. P. Kinard, Richard Becher, and Karl Jost.’ 
Miss Dorothy Whitelock, the latest scholar to write on the subject, 
considers the following English homilies genuine: II, 111, Vv, VI, X, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XvI (except for the passage from p. 98, line 5, 
to p. 101, line 5), XVII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, XXVIII, XXXII, XXXIII, 
XXXIV, Xxxvit (in MS. E), and ttv.* Professor Dorothy Bethu- 
rum, who is preparing an edition of Wulfstan’s genuine homilies, 
includes vit (a revision of a homily by Atlfric which appears as no. 
vil in Napier’s collection) ,® xv, and x11, and I therefore consider 
them genuine. The spurious homilies or those for which there 
is no evidence of Wuifstan’s authorship are: 1, vir (/Hlfric’s), 
(a revision of A®lfric), XXIII-XXVII, XXIX-XXXI, XXXV-XXXVI, 
XXXVIII-XL, XLII-LIL, 


5’ Arthur Napier, Wulfstan, Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien 
nebst Untersuchungen iiber ihre Echtheit, Erste Abteilung: Text und 
Varianten, Berlin, 1883. Both Scherer and Miss Rauh use Loring H. 
Dodd’s Glossary of Wulfstan’s Homilies, Yale Studies in English, xxxv 
(New York, 1908), which is a glossary of all the homilies printed in 
Napier’s Wulfstan and makes no attempt to distinguish occurrences in 
genuine homilies from those in spurious. 

Wulfstan, p. viii, where Napier writes that and xviit are A#lfric’s, 
as is also Lvm in large part; XXIX borrows largely from the poem Be 
Démes Dage (Judgment Day 1), and XLIx from Blickling Homily rx. 
Napier had noted in his dissertation, Uber die Werke des altenglischen 
Erzbischofs Wulfstan (Weimar, 1882), p. 8, that the majority of the 
homilies attributed to Wulfstan by Wanley were not genuine, but he never 
published the second volume of his edition, in which he planned to discuss 
the authorship of the homilies. 

7 J. P. Kinard, A Study of Wulfstan’s Homilies: their style and sources. 
Baltimore, 1897; Richard Becher, Wulfstans Homilien, Leipzig, 1910; Karl 
Jost, ‘ Einige Wulfstantexte und ihre Quellen,’ Anglia Lv1 (1932), 265-315. 

8 Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (London, 1939), pp. 13-14. m and Ix the Latin 
originals of v and X, are also Wulfstan’s, as Jost showed, pp. 268-288. 

® Miss Whitelock, p. 14, note 2, merely says that vit and XvImtr are revi- 
sions of AZlfric, but Miss Bethurum, following Becher (p. 49), considers 
vir a revision by Wulfstan of 4£lfric’s homily on the seven-fold gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and finds no evidence of Wulfstan’s hand in Xviit. 
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Of the seven Anglian words listed by Scherer as occurring in 
Wulfstan, five are in spurious homilies only: geornes in LVI 
(290. 31); herenes in XLIx (265.14); hléoprian in xu (182. 10); 
semninga in XLIX (262.7) and pPréodian, in xx1x (only in the 
verbal noun riding, 140.13). As a noun, fracod, fracod, ‘ insult,’ 
‘wickedness,’ seems to be found only in Anglian,’® although the 
adjective is Common Old English: the noun occurs in vir (54.7), 
which Miss Bethurum considers Wulfstan’s revision of Ailfric’s 
homily on the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost, as well as in the 
spurious XLVI (240.24). Winnan was shown by Wildhagen to be 
Anglian in the sense of ‘ labor,’ ‘ toil,” and the corresponding noun 
gewinn, ‘labor,’ likewise ;7* but though Scherer lists winnan as an 
instance of an Anglian usage in Wulfstan, all the instances in the 
genuine homilies and elsewhere in the volume seem to have only 
the Common Old English senses of ‘strive,’ ‘contend,’ ‘ fight.’ ?* 
The noun gewinn occurs in the sense of ‘labor,’ ‘ toil,” in the 
spurious XLIx (259.24) only; in the genuine homily xiv (89. 5) 
it has the usual sense of ‘strife.’ On the other hand, of the three 
Saxon words noted by Scherer, two occur in both genuine and 
spurious homilies: hréowsung, ‘ repentance,’ in genuine xxx1I (155. 
23); ef. behréowsung in genuine 111 (24.18); and witegung, 
‘prophecy, in genuine vit (51.2). The third word, rihtl&can, 
‘correct,’ is found only in spurious homilies: xxxvitt (174.30/ 
175.1) and tii (277.2). Thus if one excludes the spurious 
homilies Scherer’s list of 9 Anglian words used by Wulfstan is 
reduced to one, and his list of four Saxon words to two. 

Miss Rauh’s list of Anglian words used by Wulfstan consists 
of andgietan, ‘perceive’; @swic, ‘offence, ‘ stumbling-block ’; 
bepeccan, ‘ cover’; gedra, ‘formerly’; morpfor, ‘murder’; ofniman, 
‘take away’; péofend, ‘ theft’; wnmanig, ‘few’; unwastm, ‘ bar- 
renness,’ ‘ infertility of soil,’ ‘ weed’; ymbtgnan, ‘ surround,’ ‘ en- 
close.” Without considering at the moment whether all these are 
indisputably Anglian, we may exclude at once those that are found 
only in spurious homilies: andgietan, xLIv (221. 18, 21) ; bebeccan, 


1° Scherer, pp. 13-14. 

11 Der Psalter des Eadwine von Canterbury, Morsbach’s Studien zur 
englischen Philologie 13 (Halle, 1905), pp. 184-86. 

12The instances in the genuine homilies are: xt (86.7), xtv (89.9), 
Xv (92.2, 13, 15, 17, 18), xx (109.8). 
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Xxx (148.33), (263.16/17); gedra, XLIII (206.6, 213.3); 
ofniman, (231.15); péofend, (253. 8, 255.11) ; unmanig, 
XLIV (215. 20/21); and ymbtjnan, xxx (146. 27).1* This leaves 
only three instances of Anglian words occurring in genuine homi- 
lies: @swic in xxx (164.3); morpor in genuine v (40.7) and 
xxir (115.8), as well as four times in spurious homilies; ** and 
unwestm in the genuine xxvii (133.6) as well as four times in 
spurious homilies.*° Of @swic, which translates scandalum in the 
Rushworth I Matthew 18. 7, where the Late West Saxon Gospel has 
swicddm, Aflfric’s usual word, I may remark that though A®lfric 
avoids @swic he uses the verb @swician at least four times.’® 
Morpor was called ‘not WS’ by Sweet in his Student’s Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saron (1897), and is avoided by Alfred and A®lfric, who 
use morp or mansliht. It is used often in the poetry and the 
instances in homilies v and xx11 both occur in passages where 
Wulfstan is using a series of alliterative doublets, which include 
mordres oddon manslihtes (mordor and manslihtas). In similar 
fashion, unwestm, which is used in an alliterative phrase with 
unwider (unweder) three times in spurious homilies,’* is used 
once in the same kind of phrase in genuine homily xxv (133. 6: 
unwestm purh unweder). The three ‘questionably’ Anglian 
words which Miss Rauh finds in Wulfstan are: gereordian, ‘ to 
feed’; weorcman, ‘laborer’; and wréon, ‘to cover.** Of these 
words gereordian is evidently listed by error, for it is included in 
the list of words that give no result,’® and is actually found in 
/Elfric with some frequency,*° Weoreman and wréon are in the 


18 Ymbsellan, ‘surround,’ included in Miss Rauh’s list of Wulfstan’s 
Anglian words, does not occur at 226.2 as reported by her, p. 16, nor is it 
in Dodd’s glossary. 

(187.18, 188.14), (253.7), (290. 26). 

xxv (129.5), xxxv (170.1), L (268.24, 271.3). 

1° Cath. Hom. 1, 514.3, 516.1; m1, 563.24; Lives of Saints 11. 42 

*7 Unwidera for oft weolden unwastma, XxviI (129.4/5); L (268.24); 
uniwestm oppon unweder, XXxv (170.1); cf. miswydera odd0n unwestmas, 
L (271.3). 

*° P. 64. This list includes those words that can be assigned neither to 
Saxon nor Anglian territory. 

*° Cath. Hom, 1, 296.24; 458.18; m, 218.29; 590.25, and the further 
references in Bosworth—Toller. Alfred seems to use the form gereordan, 
wk. 1, past part. gereord, Past. Care 137. 24, 283.12. 
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list of ‘ fraglich? words that are recorded as Anglian with one ex- 
ception.*?. In any case none of the three has any importance in 
establishing an Anglian element in Wulfstan’s vocabulary: all three 
occur only in spurious homilies.” 

Since Scherer’s lists are based on Gregory’s Dialogues and omit 
words that happen to occur only in other Anglian texts and since 
Miss Rauh’s lists are avowedly limited to the vocabulary of the 
West Saxon Gospel of Matthew and the corresponding words in the 
Northumbrian and Mercian gospels, I have looked through Jordan’s 
index of Anglian words to see whether any not included by Scherer 
and Miss Rauh are found in the Wulfstan volume. Many of the 
words thus gleaned could hardly be considered good tests of 
Anglian origin, being mentioned by Jordan only incidentally or in 
foot-notes; but in order not to minimize the possible Anglian ele- 
ments I included even words like ‘ frinan,’ ‘ befrinan, which are 
merely obsolescent in Late West Saxon, and were actually used 
by both Alfred and A®lfric. Of the nine possible Anglianisms eight 
occur in spurious homilies.2* Oferhoga, ‘proud man,’ ‘ despiser,’ 


*1P, 25. A ‘questionably’ Anglian word, wéa, noun, ‘ militia,’ ‘ mis- 
fortune,’ ‘ evil,’ included like wréon and weoreman in Miss Rauh’s list of 
words recorded as Anglian with one exception (p. 24, the exception here 
being Boethius 118.23), is omitted from her list of such words used by 
Wulfstan, probably by error, but perhaps because of doubts of the value of 
this word as a test. Of the six instances four occur in spurious homilies 
(weana, XXIX, 139.2; wéa, XL, 188.1; XLIV, 217.33; wana, XLIv, 
226.6). Of the two instances in genuine homilies one occurs in vir (51.25), 
which is a revision of A®lfric’s vill, though this passage does not appear 
in vitt, and the second in xxvii (133.3) in the form wawa, which may be 
a different word, as Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 
assumes, and is certainly familiar enough to the Saxons to be used three 
times by 4£lfric, Cath. Hom, I, 17.158; 23.124, 186; see Bosworth-Toller, 
Suppl. 

22 Gereordian, tv (285.25, 288.14); tvr (293.27); (293.27); 
weorcman, L (267.14); wréon, XLVI (240. 22). 

°° The words are: drefnan, ‘carry out,’ ‘endure,’ Jordan, p. 88, note 1: 
XLII (207.24), but this word is a doubtful Anglianism because of the in- 
stances cited from A@lfric by B-T.; bealu, n., a poeticism which J., p. 74, 
calls ‘ ganz unsicher,’ XL (186.11, 188.2); ef. bealu, adj. xxx (145. 18), and 
bealubend, XxxvimI (178.2), both spurious, and unbealuful, ‘innocent,’ in 
xr (83.13), genuine; geféon, ‘to rejoice,’ found in Alfred but supplanted 
by (ge)fegnian in LWS, J., pp. 89-90, XLIx (265.12); frinan, J., p. 94, in 
XLIV (220.14). befrinan xxx1 (152.23); frymbpelic, ‘ initial,’ J. 61, note 
2, XLIX (252.12); Aléoprian, ‘ poetical-Anglian,’ J., p. 43 and note 3, XL 
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on the other hand, occurs in two spurious and two genuine homi- 
lies.** Jordan lists this with hoga, adj., ‘ prudent,’ which he con- 
siders specifically Northumbrian as opposed to the Common Old 
English abstract noun hoga, ‘sorrow,’ ‘care.’*° The compound 
oferhoga, probably a secondary formation from oferhogian, ‘to 
despise,’ he found only in the Vespasian Psalter, the Wulfstan 
volume, and in the Institutes of Polity.*® 

Since only a little over one-third of the material in Napier’s 
Wulfstan volume is genuine, many of Miss Rauh’s 47 Saxon and 13 
questionably Saxon words naturally appear in spurious homilies 
only; but the list of Saxon words in genuine homilies remains 
considerable: 11 that are both early and late West Saxon, 9 Late 
West Saxon; 8 questionably early and late West Saxon and 2 
questionably Late West Saxon. Even some of the words not 
questioned by Miss Rauh seem to me doubtful as tests of Saxon 
origin. I shall therefore disregard those that she herself considers 
‘fraglich. The West Saxon words that are both early and late 
are: @tsacan, ‘to deny, (85.1); (97.3); behdtan, 
‘ promise,’ ‘ vow,’ V (37.13, 38.7, 19, 39.2); x (67.7, 71.6, 75. 
15); xrx (110.1); xxxiv (167.1); xxxv (172.13); fordéman, 
‘condemn, x (70.8); forpfaran ‘depart, ‘die, (16.15); 
gehende, adv., prep., ‘ near,’ ‘at hand,’ ** x (75.8); x11 (79.12); 
x1 (83.9); x1v (89.8); leorningentht, ‘ disciple,” tm (17.10); 
11t (20. 17, 21.5) ; mansliht, ‘ manslaughter, v (40. 7) ; x (69. 20) ; 
xxit (115.9); xxxiir (164. 4) ; offrung, ‘ oblation, Liv (280. 22) ; 


(182.10); semninga, J., p. 61, Anglian but borrowed by A®lfric as a poeti- 
cism XLIX (262.7). Sépfast, which J., p. 43 and note 1, considers Anglian 
in the sense of ‘ righteous,’ ‘ just,’ as opposed to ‘ truthful,’ ‘ upright,’ occurs 
in the spurious I (223), xxx (146.5) and xt (184.5), and perhaps in the 
genuine XIX (109.12), where the meaning is not clear; but this is not 
significant, since A2lfric also borrows this Anglian sense (J., ibid.). The 
Anglian-poetical form sigor, J., p. 106, appears in a spurious homily, XLII 
(199.17). Even though most of these words are not exclusively Anglian, 
it is significant that such predominantly Anglian words are avoided in 
the genuine homilies. 

*4 Spurious: Xxxvir (177.11, not MS E), tv (309.28); genuine: xv 
(92.16), (164.12). 

36. 

*° The passage in the Institutes of Polity, ed. Thorpe (1840) p. 424, is 
the same as that in the pseudo-Wulfstan xxxvir (177.11). 

27 For gehende see my discussion in PMLA uxt (1947), 595. 
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slaw, ‘ sluggish,’ ‘lazy,’ X (72.14); swicdém, ‘ deceit, ‘ fraud,’ v1 
(46. 24); vir (52. 26,31); (164. 2); wipitan, adv., ‘ with- 
out,’ vit (51.28). The list of Late West Saxon words is: ddrédan, 
‘dread,’ xxxvi (179.16) ; begieman, ‘look after,’ xL1 (190. 21) ; 
bepécan, ‘ deceive,’ 11 (11.9); xin (84.19); xv (88.26); cyne- 
helm, ‘diadem,’ v (36.18, 22); eornostlice, ‘truly’ v (37.12); 
filp, filth,’ ‘ uncleanness,’ xxi (115.10) ; lagu, ‘law, 11 (13.4) ; 
V (38.21); vil (56.4); x (67.3, 74.8); gestbsumian, ‘ to recon- 
cile” Liv (278.7); wéfels, ‘ garment,’ x (74.4); wiberréde, ‘ op- 
posed,’ ‘ perverse,’ vit (52.10, 53.7); xv (92.1). “None of these 
words is found in any of the chief Anglian monuments, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, the Northumbrian and Mercian Rushworth 
Gospels, the Durham Ritual, or the Vespasian Psalter; but they 
are not all equally good witnesses to West Saxon origin. One may 
suspect that the dialectal limitation is sometimes an accident in the 
case of words that appear in Anglian with the same stem but differ- 
ent prefixes. It seems venturesome to list ford@éman as West Saxon, 
when fordémedness, ‘condemnation,’ appears both in Werferth’s 
translation of Gregory’s Dialogues and in the originally Mercian 
translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History.2* Offrung does not 
appear in Anglian texts, but the verb offrian, ‘ to vow,’ occurs four 
times in the Mercian Vespasian Psalter.® Slaw is not a common 
word in Old English, but wnslaw appears in the Anglian poetry.*° 
In spite of some uncertainties there can be no doubt that the Saxon 
element is very strong and much more characteristic than the rather 
colorless Anglian element. Although Miss Rauh included some 
doubtful words in her lists, she also, because of the limits of her 
study, fails to list other Saxon words in Wulfstan, words, that is, 
which do not happen to occur in the Gospels. Though I have not 
made an exhaustive search it seems likely that one could find 


°8 Dialogues 345.3 (ed. H. Hecht); Bede I, 6: 19.1/2 (ed. J. Schipper), 
both cited by B-T. and Suppl. Fordémen itself appears in the Blickling 
Homilies (v, 63.11, vu, 87.2, XvlII 223.32), which are strongly Anglian in 
vocabulary. Miss Rauh finds an admixture of Saxon words in the Blick- 
ling Homilies; but her evidence consists of rather doubtful words, including 
cynehelm, ‘diadem,’ and intd; cf. note 34 below on geférraden and 
gestréwian. 

*° 65. 15, 67. 30, 71. 10, 75.12. 

8° Blene 202, Andreas 1711. Guthlac (II) 950, and perhaps even Beowulf 


2564 (MS ungleaw). 
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genuine Saxonisms to replace all the words in Miss Rauh’s lists 
that seem doubtful. Thus the characteristic West Saxon é¢ad métto 
occurs in I1 (16.19) as opposed to the Anglian form éadmédu in 
the spurious xx1x (134.13,15);% West Saxon orpian, ‘to 
breathe,’ occurs twice in Vv (33.18, 36.4) and orpung once (36. 3), 
not the Anglian épian, épung ; * and the characteristic West Saxon 
gescéadwisnes also occurs in the same homily (35. 14). 

The Anglian element in Wulfstan’s own sermons thus turns out 
to be very small and the Saxon element comparatively large. The 
few Anglian words are easily explained by the preacher’s search 
for fine phrases or by his imitation of earlier homilists. Every one 
of them would be easily grasped by educated listeners in Saxon 
territory. The converse is certainly not true. There is nothing in 
his vocabulary to indicate that he was other than Saxon born and 
trained. In recent years the large Anglian element in A®lfric’s 
vocabulary has been emphasized,** and though this has been much 
exaggerated, it is probable that A‘lfric did sometimes borrow 
words that were chiefly used in the Anglian Kirchsprache. Wulfstan 
might easily have enriched his vocabulary with similar borrowings, 
but the fact is that the admixture of Anglian elements in his 
homilies is so small as to be practically negligible. 

It is of some interest that many of the Anglian words which 
misled Scherer and Miss Rauh into overestimating the Anglian 
element in Wulfstan are to be found clustered in particular spurious 
homilies. Homily xir1x, for instance, which is well known because 
of its eloquent passage on death and the decay of earthly splendors, 
and the beginning of which is paralleled in Blickling Homily 1x,*° 
has bepeccan, frympelic, ‘ initial,’ gewinn, ‘toil,’ herenes, péofend, 
semninga, and the more uncertain geféon, ‘ rejoice,’ rare in Late 
West Saxon, and morpor.*® This collection would be enough to 


*1 On ¢admétto, see PMLA txt (1947), 587 and n. 18. 

*2 Jordan, pp. 54-55. 

*° Paul Meissner, ‘Studien zum Wortschatz A®lfries,’ Archiv fiir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen 165 (1934), 11-19, 166 (1934/35), 30-39, 
205-215. 

% See my strictures in PMLA uxir (£947), 584-585. 

*°Cf. Napier, Wulfstan, p. viii. 

** Jordan, p. 61 and footnote 2, pointed out that this homily contained 
Anglian traits, noting semninga, 262.7, 11, sépfest, ‘ righteous,’ 256. 8, 18; 
morpor, 253.7; geféon, 265.12; the Anglian formation mishérnes, ‘ dis- 
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warrant the assumption of Anglian origin if it were not for the 
curious fact that the homily also contains at least four of Miss 
Rauh’s Saxon words: etbregdan, ‘ to take away,’ (259. 25) ; gefér- 
réden, ‘ ecclesia, ‘congregation’ (256.11, 265.10); gestrewian, 
‘strew’ (263.6); and ymbhidig, ‘anxious, ‘careful’ (253.16). 
If these Saxonisms of Miss Rauh were to be trusted, the language 
‘ of xLIx would be much more ‘mixed’ than that of any of the 
genuine homilies. The Saxon element would then have to be ex- 
plained as a result of copying from Anglian into Saxon or as a 
deliberate use for rhetorical purposes of words characteristic of 
the two dialects. The first possibility is illustrated by the presence 
in MS. D of the characteristic Anglian dGfirran (dfyrre)- for 
albregdan (atbréde) of the other MSS., a fact that suggests that 
some of the Saxonisms may have been substituted for original 
Anglian words when the MSS. were copied into their present Late 
West Saxon form. I am not convinced, however, of the validity 
or the significance of these Saxonisms. Ymbhidig occurs in the 
translation of Bede, earlier version,*? as Miss Rauh fails to note, 
and is therefore likely to have been Mercian as well as Saxon. 
Geférréden is a technical word easily borrowed in the Kirchsprache, 
and gestrewian is found in an alliterative phrase with gestréded.** 
Another homily, xt, has gewinn, ‘toil’ hléoprian, morpor and 
frequent in for on, as Jordan noted, remarking that it must have 
had a poetic-Anglian source.*® Thus both xt and xix have words 
that point to Anglian originals. In the other spurious homilies 
the Anglian element is not sufficiently concentrated to be significant. 


Rosert J. MENNER 
Yale University 


obedience,’ 256.4, and frympelic, 252.12. Bepeccan, Anglian-poetical, 
occurs 263.17; gewinn, ‘toil,’ 259.24; herenes 265.14; péofend, 253. 8, 
255. 11. 

87 Bede iv, 3: 355. 19/20 (ed. Schipper). 

38 Gefirreden occurs twice in Blickling Homily xvi, 211.3, 213.3, and 
gestréwian twice in BH v1, 71. 8/9. See note 28, above. 

3° P, 43, note 2. 
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LA VIE THEATRALE A PARIS DE 1612 A 1614 


La liste des baux de l’Hoétel de Bourgogne précédée d’une explica- 
tion * détaillée qui fut publiée, il y a une vingtaine d’années, donne 
fortement l’impression que la vie théatrale 4 Paris aurait continué a 
se développer d’une facgon tout 4 fait normale, dans les années 1612, 
1613 et 1614. Valleran le Conte et sa troupe jouent, dans la salle 
de la rue Mauconseil, du ler aofit 1611 au jour de caréme-prenant 
1612; le 9 mars, Valleran et le comédien italien Jehan Paul Alfieri 
louent ensemble ce méme théatre, du 8 mars 4 la veille du dimanche 
de la Passion 1612. Quelques mois plus tard, le 4 aofit, les comédiens 
du roi, sous la direction de Robert Guérin, s’engagent 4 y représenter 
des piéces en novembre et en décembre 1612. Aprés un intervalle 
de prés de neuf mois, intervalle qui n’a rien de surprenant étant 
donné que les acteurs font souvent des tournées en province, les 
comédiens italiens commandés par Tristano Martinelli, dit Arlequin, 
s’installent 4 ’Hétel de Bourgogne pour plus de huit mois; 4 peine 
ceux-ci ont-ils quitté les lieux que des comédiens du roi, dont seul 
le nom d’Estienne de Ruffin a été mentionné, les remplacent et 
exercent leur art du 27 juin au 30 septembre 1614. 

Considérée en soi cette énumération des locataires successifs de 
l’Hétel de Bourgogne ne pourrait, en effet, fournir une autre con- 
clusion. Mais en rapprochant les données exposées plus haut de 
celles connues actuellement sur le théditre 4 Paris de 1610 4 1612,? 
les “ Lettres de rémission” du 14 septembre 1613, publiées par 
Campardon,* y comprises, il devient évident que l’impression laissée 
par les baux concernant l’état du théatre 4 Paris ne peut étre con- 
forme 4 la réalité. Alors il est hors de doute que deux faits de 
nature différente ont arrété l’évolution de la vie théitrale dans la 
capitale et que pendant deux ans et trois mois les représentations 
frangaises 4 Paris ont été inexistantes. 

Le premier fait a été l’échec de Valleran le Conte et de son poéte 
i gages, Alexandre Hardy. Durant six années ceux-ci s’étaient 
démenés pour transformer les Parisiens en partisans du théatre 


1J. Fransen, “Documents inédits,” Revue d’histoire littéraire de la 


France, 1927, p. 321. 

* Voir notre Vie d’Alexandre Hardy, Philadelphia, American Philosophical 
Society, 1947. 

® Les comédiens du roi de la troupe frangaise, Paris, 1879, p. 279 et 280. 
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nouveau, mais tous ces efforts, voire méme les privations endurées 
par eux pour atteindre leur but, sont demeurés vains. A cette 
époque les spectateurs assistant aux représentations de |’Hétel de 
Bourgogne—et se composant presque exclusivement de gens du 
peuple-—n’étaient pas saisis d’admiration devant les tragédies, tragi- 
comédies, comédies et pastorales de l’auteur dramatique. Les acteurs 
jouaient devant les banquettes. Méme la derniére invention de 
Valleran le Conte, les représentations bilingues, données par sa 
troupe et une compagnie italienne ayant pour chef Alfieri, n’avait 
pas réussi 4 produire le succés, La grande salle de la rue Maucon- 
seil demeurait vide. I] devint impossible 4 la troupe de poursuivre 
son travail faute de recettes suffisantes. Valleran le Conte était 
criblé de dettes. La débicle s’annongait comme inévitable. Au 
printemps de l’année 1612, Valleran, ses comédiens et leur poéte 
attitré cessérent définitivement leurs représentations 4 l’Hétel de 
Bourgogne. 

L’échee de ce chef de troupe infatigable ne manquant ni d’énergie, 
ni d’habileté a vivement découragé les acteurs. Nombreux étaient 
ceux qui, dans les premiéres années de l’activité de Valleran 4 Paris, 
avaient pris la route vers la capitale. Ce directeur n’avait eu souvent 
que l’embarras du choix pour constituer ses troupes. Aussi lorsque 
quelques membres de sa compagnie mécontents des résultats obtenus 
communiquent a Valleran que celui-ci n’aura plus 4 compter sur 
leur collaboration 4 l’issue du bail de ’Hétel de Bourgogne, le jour 
de caréme prenant 1608, il est, dés le premier décembre 1607, en 
mesure de former une autre troupe de comédiens qui s’acquittera, 
dans quelques mois, des réles confiés aux éléments déserteurs. Mais 
cet état de choses n’a pas duré. Le manque de succés des poémes 
dramatiques d’Alexandre Hardy 4 Paris et les recettes insuffisantes 
qui en résultaient nécessairement ne cessaient pas de livrer les 
acteurs les uns aprés les autres au désespoir, de sorte qu’ils en 
arrivaient soit 4 renoncer définitivement a leur profession de comé- 
dien, soit 4 tenter leur chance en province. Ce changement avait 
commencé a se produire a la fin de l’année 1610, quand Nicolas 
Gasteau d’abord, le couple Mathieu Lefebvre, dit Laporte, et Marie 
Venier ensuite se dissocient de la troupe. Ces derniers en avaient 
pardessus la téte de cette lutte continuelle. Leur exemple ne man- 
quait pas d’étre suivi; immédiatement aprés les trois acteurs sus- 
mentionnés, cing autres membres, Francois de Vautrel, Estienne de 
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Ruffin, Hugues Guéru, Robert Guérin et Loys Nicyer quittérent 
la compagnie. Quatre de ces comédiens—Robert Guérin n’était pas 
des leurs—joints 4 quelques autres constituérent une nouvelle troupe 
dont la direction fut confiée 4 Francois de Vautrel; Paris qui 
n’appréciait aucunement leurs travaux, qui ne leur donnait pas de 
quoi vivre, est abandonné et, probablement au printemps de l’année 
1611, ils s’établirent 4 Toulouse. A ce moment-la Valleran était 
toujours en état de combler les vides survenus dans sa compagnie 
par d’autres acteurs ; Jehan le Gracieulx, Sidrac Petit-Jehan, Claude 
Husson, sieur de Longueval, Guillaume Desforges, Jacques Mabille 
et . . . Alexandre Hardy(!) se mettaient tous 4 la disposition de 
ce chef remarquable; néanmoins . . . les départs de Paris se suc- 
eédent. Les deux premiers comédiens que nous venons de nommer 
quittent de bonne heure la partie; les trois acteurs restants as- 
sistérent avec Nicolas Gasteau, Rachel Trépeau et Savinien Bony a 
la débicle survenue au début de 1612. Il ne leur en fallait pas 
plus; profondément désillusionnés ils délaissérent leur directeur et 
son potte i gages; ils s’enfuirent de Paris qui leur avait fait endurer 
trop de miséres, nous ignorons dans quels endroits ils s’arrétérent ; 
ce ne sera que plusieurs années plus tard qu’ils se risqueront de 
nouveau 4 Paris. Quand Valleran le Conte forme ensuite une nou- 
velle troupe, le 31 mars 1612, avec laquelle il commence sa grande 
tournée qui le conduira en 1613 4 La Haye et 4 Leyde, Paris est 
totalement sans comédiens. L’Hétel de Bourgogne est fermé et il 
n’y a aucun espoir de voir ses portes se rouvrir bientét. Il n’est plus 
question de représentations théaitrales dans la capitale. Voila la 
situation aprés l’échee de Valleran le Conte et d’Alexandre Hardy! 

Naturellement l’on ne peut se résigner 4 cet arrét de la vie 
théitrale 4 Paris. La capitale du royaume de France ow le roi 
aimait 4 résider privée de comédiens du roi! Il fallait intervenir 
de maniére ou d’autre. 

Les Confréres de la Passion en ont-ils pris Vinitiative? S’in- 
quiéter outre mesure de la fermeture temporaire de leur salle de 
théaitre n’était pas dans leurs habitudes; cela n/’arrivait-il pas 
souvent? Les troupes de comédiens qui louaient réguliérement 
VHétel de Bourgogne, alternaient fréquemment leur séjour 4 Paris 
avec des voyages en province; et lorsqu’une compagnie d’acteurs 
quittait la capitale aprés l’expiration d’un bail, la place demeurée 
vacante de la sorte n’était jamais prise immédiatement par une 
nouvelle troupe. Parfois quelques mois s’écoulaient avant de voir 
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de nouveaux intéressés s’adresser aux Maitres et Gouverneurs. Dans 
cet intervalle, la rue Mauconseil semblait déserte et abandonnée, le 
grand local du No 16 avait V’aspect d’une demeure inhabitée. 

Cette fois-ci cependant les Confréres avaient de légitimes raisons 
pour s’inquiéter de la fermeture de leur salle. En effet, Valleran le 
Conte en avait été 4 peu prés le seul locataire pendant six années. 
Obtenir de lui le payement de la location cela n’avait pas toujours 
été facile, mais les bailleurs étai.nt passés maitres dans l’art de 
forcer des débiteurs récalcitrants 4 s’acquitter de leur loyer. En 
outre ils avaient pris, surtout dans les derniéres années, les co- 
médiens ayant toujours de plus grandes difficultés 4 surmonter, la 
précaution d’exiger une caution et ainsi ils n’avaient jamais perdu 
un seul des deniers dus par Valleran. Au total ce chef avait payé 
aux Confréres une somme dépassant sept mille livres tournois. Les 
voila privés de ces ressources importantes et cela méme sans le 
moindre espoir de trouver d’autres locataires pour leur salle. Comp- 
ter sur un retour a bref délai des comédiens absolument découragés 
était se repaitre de chiméres. 

Nous ne savons pas si c’est vraiment grace a l’intervention des 
Confréres de la Passion que des mesures seront prises. I] n’est pas 
certain non plus que le public inconstant et indécis dont l’attitude 
indifférente avait entrainé la fermeture de la salle de la rue Maucon- 
seil, avait entre temps changé d’opinion en exigeant sa réouverture. 
L’unique fait connu est que le roi lui-méme a pris la défense du 
théatre francais 4 Paris en rappelant vers la capitale pour y donner 
des représentations 4 ’Hétel de Bourgogne la seule troupe dont le 
lieu de séjour était connu 4 ce moment-la et dont le talent avait 
déji fait ses preuves: la compagnie de Francois de Vautrel a 
Toulouse. 

Aprés avoir recu cet ordre royal, la troupe commence naturelle- 
ment aussitét ses préparatifs pour se dépécher vers Paris. Le chef 
part en avant et arrive dans les premiers jours d’aott de l’année 
1612. C’est 14 qu’il se met en rapport avec Robert Guérin qui avait 
abandonné Valleran le Conte en méme temps que de Vautrel au 
printemps de 1611; rien ne nous renseigne sur l’activité de Robert 
entre ces deux dates. Les deux comédiens s’adressent aux Confréres 
et, le 4 aofit 1612, ils signent ensemble un bail qui leur donne le 
droit de donner des représentations pendant deux mois 4 |’Hétel de 
Bourgogne. 

Les portes de la grande salle de théatre se rouvrent-elles grace a 
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l’intervention du roi et le public se remet-il 4 fréquenter le théatre? 
On pourrait le supposer mais la réalité est tout autre. A la reprise 
de la vie théatrale 4 Paris un deuxiéme obstacle s’oppose: une 
querelle conjugale entre deux membres de la troupe de Frangois de 
Vautrel. Celle-ci se composait outre le chef et les trois comédiens 
mentionnés plus haut, Estienne de Ruffin, Hugues Guéru et Loys 
Nicyer, de Jehan Dumayne, Fleury Jacob et Colombe Venier, sa 
femme, la seur de l’actrice plus connue, Marie Venier, épouse de 
Mathieu le Febvre, dit Laporte. Colombe et Marie étaient les filles 
de Jehan Venier et Perrette le Vasseur; leur pére était procureur 
au bailliage de Sens; les jeunes filles étaient done de trés bonne 
famille. Ces données ignorées jusqu’d présent nous les empruntons 
i ’acte de mariage de Marie Venier * trouvé par nous; ot et quand 
le mariage de Colombe et de Fleury Jacob a été contracté n’a pas 
encore été découvert. Des lettres de rémission du 14 septembre 1613, 
citées plus haut, il ressort que Colombe s’est faite comédienne sur 
instigation de son époux et que celui-ci a prété tout son concours 
pour la préparer & cette profession. C’est ainsi qu’ils remplissent 
tous les deux des réles dans les poémes dramatiques que la troupe de 
Francois de Vautrel jouait 4 Toulouse en 1611. Que la bonne- 
entente entre les époux laissit beaucoup a désirer depuis longtemps, 
c’est un fait avéré; dans la seconde moitié de l’année 1611, il y 
eut en effet une franche rupture entre eux. 

Les comédiens qui ont pris le parti de Colombe nous apprennent 
eux-mémes la raison qui a donné naissance a ce conflit. Selon eux 
Fleury Jacob, subitement dégofité de sa profession de comédien, 
aurait préféré étre “homme libertin.” Voila pourquoi il aurait 
quitté la troupe et exigé de sa femme de suivre son exemple. Co- 
lombe aurait refusé d’obéir 4 cet ordre. Par suite de son désistement 
de la troupe Fleury était sans ressources et dans l’impossibilité de 
“nourir et entretenir” son épouse; celle-ci serait done restée co- 
médienne pour subvenir a ses besoins. 

Mais—cette maniére de présenter les choses de la part des comé- 
diens ne peut étre conforme 4 la réalité. Quelles objections Fleury 
qui n’était effectivement pas en état de fournir le nécessaire a 
Colombe aurait-il pu faire contre l’exercice de la profession de 


*Ce document en méme temps que d’autres sera publié sous peu, dans une 
étude consacrée & Mathieu le Febvre, dit Laporte, et & Marie Venier, sa 


femme. 
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comédienne par celle-ci, activité qui la préservait elle-méme et 
peut-étre aussi son mari du dénuement complet? La prévoyance de 
Colombe ne peut expliquer ni la colére violente de Jacob, lorsque sa 
femme persiste dans sa décision de rester fidéle 4 la troupe, ni le fait 
étrange que Fleury, dans ses accusations et son opposition, laisse sa 
femme hors d’atteinte, mais s’en prend uniquement aux acteurs. 
N’a-t-il pas recours au “ Capitoul” de Toulouse et n’accuse-t-il 
pas ses anciens camarades de retenir et d’empécher Colombe de 
suivre son mari? Tout cela permet de supposer—hypothése d’ail- 
leurs motivée par la fin de Vhistoire—que la querelle conjugale a 
une toute autre origine et que l’épouse Colombe décue par le mariage 
a trouvé consolation en l’un de ses camarades 4 qui elle ne peut, ni 
ne veut renoncer. Voila la raison véritable des emportements de la 
colére et des vagues de jalousie de Fleury! 

Dans le jugement rendu par le Capitoul, Jacob a obtenu gain de 
eause. L’ordonnance du 28 novembre 1611 interdit aux comédiens 
de garder Colombe dans leur compagnie. Cependant pour éviter que 
Colombe Venier ne soit privée de ressources, Fleury est obligé de lui 
verser mensuellement une pension de 25 livres tournois. Se fondant 
sur cette méme ordonnance Fleury fait saisir “les meubles et équi- 
pages ” des cing autres membres de la compagnie. Ceux-ci ne pour- 
ront reprendre possession des biens en question que le jour ou 
Colombe aura rejoint son mari. 

Toutefois l’époux exaspéré n’est pas en état de payer les sommes 
dues; c’est en vain que Colombe attend le versement de sa pension. 
Les comédiens mettant 4 profit omission du délinquant le pour- 
suivent en justice. Dans une plainte déposée par eux au Capitoul, 
Jacob est accusé d’avoir laissé sans ressources sa femme qui a besoin 
de protection et d’argent pour vivre. C’est alors que les magistrats 
de Toulouse interviennent en ordonnant a la troupe d’acteurs de 
garder Colombe a leur service; les comédiens seront méme con- 
damnés 4 payer une amende de 500 livres tournois s’ils privent cette 
actrice des revenus provenant de son emploi. 

Cette querelle conjugale a eu comme premiére conséquence le 
retard dans la reprise de la vie thédtrale 4 Paris. Lorsque Robert 
Guérin et Francois de Vautrel signent le bail de l’Hétel de Bour- 
gogne du 4 aofit 1612 a Paris, la troupe de Toulouse a déja repris 


5Nom donné au moyen Age et jusqu’A la Révolution aux magistrats 
municipaux de Toulouse. 
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le chariot de Thespis et peut étre attendue sous peu dans la capitale ; 
la salle de la rue Mauconseil n’étant pas occupée par d’autres loca- 
taires la nouvelle troupe pourra en prendre possession aussitot; 
Paris désire ardemment voir des représentations théatrales et c’est la 
volonté expresse du roi que celles-ci soient reprises au plus tot. 
Etant donné ces faits tout délai ne parait-il pas inutile et méme 
impossible? Néanmoins cette période de deux mois de location 
pendant laquelle les comédiens occuperont la salle de la rue Maucon- 
seil ne commencera que le premier novembre, c’est-d-dire presque 
trois mois aprés la date de conclusion du bail. 

Ce délai exigé incontestablement par Francois de Vautrel s’ex- 
plique d’ailleurs trés bien. Fleury Jacob n’avait-il pas saisi les 
décors de la troupe et les costumes des acteurs et ne reste-t-il pas a 
savoir s’il veut les rendre 4 leurs propri¢taires légitimes? En outre, 
il faut craindre une réaction violente de la part de l’époux jaloux 
au moment ott celui-ci apprendra que sa compagne est partie avec 
les comédiens de Toulouse et l’a done abandonné définitivement. 
Francois de Vautrel aura 4 tenir compte de toutes sortes de pos- 
sibilités et ne pourra prendre sur lui ’engagement de venir jouer a 
Paris dans le plus bref délai. I] s’agit de gagner du temps pour 
régler les affaires et mener le différend 4 bonne fin. Et d’accord 
avec Robert Guérin les représentations théitrales seront différées 
jusqu’A une date ultérieure. 

Cependant cette querelle conjugale a entrainé une autre consé- 
quence plus grave. Méme 4 la date fixée les*portes du théatre de 
l’Hétel de Bourgogne ne s’ouvrent pas. Robert Guérin est le seul 
comédien présent 4 Paris; la troupe de Francois de Vautrel se fait 
attendre. Qu’est-ce qui s’est passé? 

Fleury Jacob en apprenant que sa femme Colombe et les acteurs 
étaient partis de Toulouse en toute hate était hors de lui de rage. 
Il comprend aussit6t que le moment opportun se présente de nouveau 
pour lui. I] court au Parlement de Toulouse et accuse Francois de 
Vautrel, Hugues Guéru, Jehan Dumayne, Loys Nicyer et Estienne 
de Ruflin d’avoir enlevé sa femme. 

Le Parlement prononce le 12 aofit le jugement suivant “ par 
deffault et coutumace ”; les cing comédiens sont bannis 4 perpétuité 
de tout le royaume de France, leurs biens seront confisqués et inter- 
diction leur est faite de garder Colombe dans leur compagnie. 

Cette condamnation émeut vivement nos comédiens. Que faire 
maintenant? Ils décident de prendre d’abord contact avec la partie 
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plaignante ; lors d’une rencontre avec Jacob quelque part en France, 
ils exposent 4 celui-ci qu’ils n’avaient nullement eu lintention 
d’enlever sa femme et qu’ils n’avaient pas quitté Toulouse de leur 
propre gré, mais que le départ de la troupe, Colombe y comprise, 
avait été ordonné par le roi, ordre auquel ils ne pouvaient s’opposer, 
Fleury se rendant a la raison finit par admettre l’explication donnée 
au départ précipité. Le 23 octobre 1612 il passe une “ transaction ” 
avec les comédiens “ par laquelle il s’est désisté de l’effect de l’arrét ” 
du Parlement de Toulouse du 12 aofit 1612. 

Cette paix signée avec l’accusateur n’annule cependant pas le 
jugement prononcé par le Parlement de Toulouse contre les co- 
médiens. Tant que cet arrét n’a pas été cassé le bannissement reste 
en vigueur et nos acteurs n’oseront plus exercer leur profession dans 
le royaume de France. C’est alors qu’ils font appel au roi Louis 
XIII, dans une “humble supplication,” pour lui demander en 
exposant les faits de les acquitter de l’exil et de les rappeler. En 
attendant la décision que sa Majesté prendra en temps voulu, ils 
partent 4 l’étranger. Dans quel coin du monde les comédiens se 
rendent-ils? M. Lancaster a supposé que le voyage aux Pays-Bas de 
Valleran le Conte en 1612 et 1613 est intimement lié au bannisse- 
ment des cing comédiens ® en question. Ceux-ci auraient donc fait 
partie de la troupe de Valleran. Cette hypothése qui a été admissible 
du temps ot nous ignorions tout des activités et des compagnies 
du grand acteur n’est plus soutenable. Les comédiens accompagnant 
Valleran vers les Pays-Bas nous sont, en effet, tous connus de nom. 
Parmi eux on ne compte pas Francois de Vautrel et ses membres ; 
ceux-ci doivent done avoir fait une tournée 4 eux seuls, dans des 
pays dont nous ignorons le nom jusqu’a présent. 

De la sorte la querelle conjugale entre Fleury Jacob et Colombe 
Venier a été cause de la continuation de fermeture de l’Hétel de 
Bourgogne en novembre et décembre 1612 malgré la signature du 
bail. Ceci ne va pas sans causer du préjudice aux Confréres de la 
Passion, aussi exigent-ils une indemnité. Au mois de mars de 
Vannée 1613 Robert Guérin, Francois de Vautrel et leurs com- 
pagnons ont été condamnés par le Chatelet 4 payer 36 livres tournois 
aux Maitres et Gouverneurs de |’Hétel de Bourgogne.’ 

A cette situation intenable régnant 4 Paris aucune modification 


°A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 


Part I, p. 732. 
* Soulié, Recherches sur Moliére, Paris 1863, p. 156. 
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n’a été apportée en 1613. Pendant que l’échec de Valleran le Conte 
ne donnait toujours pas la moindre envie 4 d’autres troupes ambu- 
lantes de tenter la fortune dans la capitale, et qu’aucun des anciens 
camarades de Valleran ne pensait 4 retourner 4 Paris ot les res- 
sources leur avaient toujours fait défaut, c’est la querelle conjugale 
qui force unique troupe disposée 4 donner des représentations dans 
la capitale 4 se mettre 4 l’abri dans des pays étrangers. L’hiver de 
1612 a 1613, le printemps, l’été et l’'automne de 1613, un nouvel 
hiver et un autre printemps s’écoulent sans voir renaitre le thédtre 
francais 4 Paris. 

Le 14 septembre 1613, Louis XIII accorde des lettres de rémission 
& cing de ses comédiens, condamnés a l’exil par le Parlement de 
Toulouse. Le roi les “ acquitte du bannissement, les rappelle auprés 
de lui ot ils sont d’habitude et leurs biens leur seront rendus.” 
Maintenant Francois de Vautrel et les siens pouvaient done revenir 
en France et 4 plus forte raison dans la capitale. 

Quelques semaines plus tard, aprés une fermeture de plus d’une 
année et demie, la réouverture de Hétel de Bourgogne a lieu. 
Toutefois ce ne sont pas nos comédiens frangais qui y commencent 
une série de représentations; c’est pour la compagnie italienne, 
sous la direction de Tristano Martinelli, dit Arlequin, tant demandée 
par la cour que la reine a loué la salle de la rue Mauconseil pour 
une période de six mois, qui commence au premier octobre pour se 
terminer le 31 mars 1614. Le 8 avril Martinelli signe encore un 
nouveau bail de deux mois dont la durée est prolongée le 9 juin.* 
Les comédiens italiens ont done mis a profit cette longue absence des 
acteurs francais et Parrét dans la vie théatrale de la capitale. 

linalement les exilés reviennent de l’étranger. C’est parce qu’ils 
avaient 4 réclamer d’abord 4 Toulouse la remise des biens confisqués 
que leur voyage a sans doute duré si longtemps. Le 27 juin 1614, 
le noble homme Mathieu de Roger, sieur de Champluisant, loue la 
grande salle de l’ H6tel de Bourgogne, 4 partir de cette date jusqu’au 
30 septembre 1614, au nom de la troupe de Francois de Vautrel. 
Si la maniére dont les Confréres se sont arrangés avec eux refléte 
Paccueil qui leur a été fait par la capitale, alors nous pouvons 
constater que ce fut un retour joyeux. Les Maitres et Gouverneurs 
témoignent de la bienveillance 4 leur égard, ils leur accordent une 
diminution de loyer, celui-ci s’étant toujours élevé 4 au moins 200 


Documents inédits, 
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livres tournois par mois, sera de 160 livres tournois pour eux. Et 
lorsque la troupe, qui pour des raisons inconnues ne peut étre 
présente 4 Paris 4 la date convenue, ne commence ses représenta- 
tions que douze jours plus tard les Confréres lui octroient une 
réduction de 60 livres tournois sur le loyer. 

Dans la seconde semaine du mois de juillet 1614, c’est-a-dire prés 
de deux années et demie aprés le départ de Valleran le Conte, les 
comédiens du roi se trouvent de nouveau pour la premiere fois sur 
la scéne de la grande salle de ’Hétel de Bourgogne. La vie théatrale 
de Paris, le théitre francais renait! 

Il ressort du bail signé le 28 novembre 1615, par ite comédiens 
du roi, que Colombe Venier a convolé en secondes noces avec l’un 
des anciens bannis, Estienne de Ruffin, sieur de Ja Fontaine.® 


S. Witma DEIERKAUF-HOLSBOER 
Viroflay, Seine-et-Oise 


KEATS’ ELYSIUM OF POETS 


Evidently speaking from his own experience as a poet, Stephen 
Spender claims that poetry “ sometimes appears to spring independ- 
ently from books.... Yet I do not believe there is any poetry 
which does not spring from intense literary experiences as much as 
from what is called life.”* These remarks, because they emphasize 
the importance of learning from books in poetic development, should 
be applied to the Romantic poets; for in popular imagination, and 
often in scholarly criticism, it is assumed they drew their inspira- 
tion, substance, and images exclusively from their immediate 
experience of life and the one impulse from a vernal wood. But 
as a matter of fact a fair body of their poetry derives directly 
from books, and from what Mr. Spender does not mention as part 
of the education of the poet, the contemplation of monuments and 
objects of art. In Keats alone the verses on Chapman’s Homer, 
King Lear, The Story of Rimini, The Flower and the Leaf, the 


® Doc. inéd. 

1 Life and the Poet (London, 1942), p. 118. 

* See, for example, Coleridge’s “ The Garden of Boccaccio,” Shelley’s “ On 
the Medusa of Leonardo da Vinci,” Rossetti’s Sonnets for Pictures and 
“The Burden of Nineveh,” passages in Childe Harold, Iv, and Peacock’s 
satire (Nightmare Abbey, ch. x1) on Byron’s interest in one-legged Venuses 
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Elgin Marbles, a Gem of Leander, and a Grecian Urn are excellent 
examples of art-poetry, a genre which until recently was not given 
the attention it deserves.* More than any other Romantic poet, 
Keats found his inspiration and themes in myths, literary works 
and objects of art, and so utilized his source as to make it an 
important element in the context of meaning. 

llow important a knowledge of source material is in a fruitful 
reading of poetry of this kind is best illustrated from Keats’ “ On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” and particularly from the 
octave, which has been generally taken as a metaphorical rendering 
of actual nature, when in point of fact the phrase “ western islands ” 
indicates that the poet is using allusively an artistic and mythical 
topography as old as Homer. On the assumption that Keats used 
Robertson's I/tstory of America for the octave as well as the sestet, 
J. W. Beach argues that these islands are the West Indies. But 
the West Indies are not realms of gold, and they do not so appear 
in Robertson, to whom they are savage places, some of them 
inhabited by cannibals.’ It can be shown that the western islands 
are an oblique allusion to the Islands of the Blest, and that Keats, 
inspired by a mythical topography, built his own myth of the 


and headless Minervas. Wordsworth, who might be least suspected of 
attempting this kind of verse, often turned with some relief, as he tells us 
(“ Pillar of Trajan,” 23-34), from nature to the contemplation of works 
of art. See, for example, his verses on the Cathedral of Cologne, Leonardo 
da Vinci's Last Supper, Raphael’s the Baptist, the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
etc., in Memorials of a Tour of the Continent and Memorials of a Tour of 
Italy; poems on painters and paintings (and books) in Miscellaneous 
Sonnets; “ Elegiac Stanzas” on Beaumont’s Peeie Castle, the effusions on 
pictures of the Bird of Paradise, Lucca Giordano’s Endymion, and especially 
“Lines Suggested by a Portrait from the Pencil of F. Stone,” in which 
Wordsworth elaborates on the glory of art, a favorite theme in his later 
verse. 

* Edmund Blunden, “ Romantic Poetry and the Fine Arts,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, xxv (London, 1942); Stephen A. Larrabee, 
English Bards and Grecian Marbles (New York, 1943). Keats’ interest 
in art-poetry was apparently intense; according to Woodhouse (C. L. 
Finney, The Evolution of Keats's Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, 1, 192), 
he planned a series of sonnets on James Tassie’s descriptions of ancient 
and modern gems and cameos, 

*“ Keats’s Realms of Gold,” PMLA, xtrx (1934), 248. Cf. Finney (1, 
123) who agrees with Professor Beach, but adds that another source is 
“the mythological story of the Elysium of poets” which Keats read in 
English poetry. See n. 21 and 22 below. 

5 The Works of William Robertson (London, 1821), vil, 114; vim, 107. 
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Elysium of poets living in a beautiful west about which, says 
Strabo, poets after Homer keep “dinning stories into our ears.” ® 
It is in the sestet that the poet returns to the actual world. In the 
octave, meanwhile, Keats is another poet after Homer (and after 
Drayton), dinning another story about the west into our ears. 

The important inner meaning of the narrative in the octave is 
the apotheosis of poetry and poets: Poetry is equated with golden 
regions vaguely westward, and poets with kings ruling over them.’ 
The closely knit metaphorical language outlines an ideal polity, 
well organized as from higher to lower, with poet kings holding 
their domains in fief and owing allegiance to Apollo as lord; and 
Homer as master of the epic is appropriately described as ruler of 
the largest of the island kingdoms.* The point to be noted is that 
this allegorical journey westward alludes to the immortality of 
older poets, who live not only in the poetry they left behind, but 
also in another world, fair and wonderful, where they still enjoy 
Apollo’s favor. Poets have a “ double immortality,” as Keats calls 
it in his comments on the ode “ Bards of Passion and of Mirth,” ® 
which makes explicit what is allusive in the sonnet: 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

Double-lived in regions new! 
The Elysium Keats constructs, and symbolizes by the golden world 
of poetry the poets left behind, conforms closely to a “ favorite 


® Geography, m1. 2. 13, trans. Horace Leonard Jones, Loeb Class. Library. 

7 Cf. Sleep and Poetry, 267-268, and Hyperion, 11, 228-229, on poet kings. 

8 At lines 5-6 the sonnet re-phrases a notion found in an earlier poem, 
the epistle “ To Charles Cowden Clarke,” 66-67: Clarke had taught Keats 
that “ epic was of all the king, / Round, vast, and spanning all like Saturn’s 
ring.” That Keats implies a value in the topographical references to poetry 
in the Chapman sonnet and elsewhere, is clear from his elaborate meta- 
phor contrasting, in his attack on Wordsworth, modern poets as governors 
of petty states and older poets as “ Emperors of vast Provinces” (The 
Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman, 2nd ed., London, 1935, p. 96) ; 
Keats underscores his attack by. including in the letter “Lines on the 
Mermaid Tavern,” which eulogizes and places the older poets in Elysium. 
Cf. the “dominions” of Milton (“Lines on Seeing a Lock of Milton’s 
Hair”): “that greatest mastery / And kingdom over all the Realms of 
verse” (“ Acrostic”); and the partial defense of Endymion as a “ little 
region” (Letters, p. 53). 

® Letters, p. 265. For a possible source of this idea see Spenser’s The 
Ruines of Time, 310-343. 
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Speculation ” of his, “that we shall enjoy ourselves here after by 
having what we called happiness on Earth repeated in a finer tone 
and so repeated.” *° In the “ Ode to Apollo,” which anticipates the 
mythopoeic quality of the sonnet, the souls of poets in the god’s 
“ western halls of gold ” still enjoy a mastership of the art of song; 
and in “ Lines to the Mermaid Tavern ” they sip divine beverage 
in an Elysian tavern. Similarly, in the octave of the Chapman 
sonnet the poets follow their old pursuit in an ideal commonwealth 
where, still inspired by Apollo, their happiness consists in a con- 
tinued mastery of their art. As is fitting in such a context, Homer 
is neither old nor blind; he resembles the youthful and vigorous 
Homer of Keats’ other early verse.’ 

That an Elysium is involved becomes apparent when the phrase 
“western islands ” is examined in the light of Keats’ certain and 
probable reading in ancient and modern literature dealing with an 
idealized and mythical topography which features those fortunate 
islands where dwell the manes of heroes. Valuable as the passages 
in Robertson’s history are in illuminating this journey westward, 
they are less valuable than passages from mythographers. More- 
over, commentators have overlooked references in Robertson to the 
Fortunate Islands (the Canaries),’* which to a poet as deeply 
affected as Keats was by classical myth would suggest the Elysium 
dreamed by the ancients, who associated with any Atlantic islands, 
actual or conjectural, a utopian existence after death and the 
survival of the Golden Age of Saturn’s reign.** 


1° Letters, 68. 

11“ Ode to Apollo,” s. 2; “I Stood Tip-Toe,” 217. Homer “ looks out 
through renovated eyes” and steps “ at the trumpet’s call ”’—an unorthodox 
portrait which has puzzled readers. The best explanation is found in an 
article by H. E. Briggs (“Swift and Keats,” PMLA, Lx1, December 1946, 
1104), who points out that Keats’ portrait may be traced to the description 
of Homer in Gulliver's Travels, 1, viii: Homer “walked very erect for 
one of his age,” says Swift, “and his eyes were the most quick and 
piercing I ever beheld.” Cf. the martial Homer leading the horse in The 
Battle of the Books. 

12 Op, cit., vil, 10, 42, 374. 

18 Actual islands off the African coast, says Plutarch (“ Sertorius,” vm, 
Lives), were universally thought to be, even among barbarians, the location 
of the Elysian Field and the home of blessed spirits. Cf. Strabo, 1. 1.5. So 
persistent was this belief that Lucian, in A True History, elaborately 
burlesques it in his description of wonderful western islands. Elizabethan 
writers sometimes identified England with one of the Fortunate Islands (R. 
R. Cawley, Unpathed Waters, Princeton, 1940, pp. 12-13). This identifica- 
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At the Enfield school Keats read not only Robertson, but also 
John Lempriére’s dictionary which, so Clarke emphasizes, “ he 
appeared to learn.”** The dictionary summarizes the legends 
about fruitful and idyllic islands west of Mauritania,’ “ repre- 
sented as the seats of the blessed,” with a “ wholesome and temper- 
ate” air which might have suggested to Keats the “ pure serene ” 
of Homer’s kingdom. In identifying Elysium with western islands, 
Lempriére followed closely some of the classical writers he refers 
to as sources of information. Two of them (Horace, Hpode xv1, 
and Plutarch, “Life of Sertorius”), and two other sources 
(Odyssey, 1v, 563-568, and Aeneid, v1, 637 ff.) not mentioned but 
paraphrased by Lempriére, may have been known to Keats before 
the composition of the sonnet in October of 1816. He was probably 
reading Horace some time before the fall of 1816, for Keats quotes 
him in the earliest known letter.*° According to Clarke,** Keats 
read Homer in Pope’s version at Enfield, and finished translating 
the Aeneid shortly after he left school. Plutarch’s account of 
Sertorius’ yearning to visit the Fortunate Islands is reported in 
Lempriére; but the Lives may have been known directly to Keats 
through Tom,'* who in the spring of 1817 was reading to his 
brother passages from Pope’s Homer found in a translation of 


tion may derive from the ancient legends of the Elysium of the Hyper- 
boreans, who were particularly favored by Apollo (see A. O. Lovejoy and 
George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, Baltimore, 1935, 
p. 304 ff., and especially p. 307). Keats, it should be noted, makes England 
Apollo’s land (Sleep and Poetry, 171-183). Cf. Drayton, Poly-Olbion, Illus- 
tration to “The Eighth Song,” 100: “Apollo... is showed to have 
been expressly among the Britons.” 

14 Recollections of Writers (New York, [1878]), p. 124. 

154 Classical Dictionary, 7th ed. (London, 1809), under “ Fortunatae 
Insulae” and “ Elysium.” 

1° Letters, p. 4. There is disagreement on the dating of this letter, 
written from Dean Street and dated simply “ Wednesday Octr 9th,” which 
fell in 1816. Since there is no evidence that Keats lived in Dean Street in 
1816, M. B. Forman claims Wednesday, October 11, 1815, as the correct 
date; W. H. Garrod, Wednesday, October 9, 1816 (The Poetical Works of 
John Keats, Oxford, 1939, p. lxxii). Garrod’s dating is preferable; for 
the letter mentions verses “composed some time ago,” among them the 
epistle “ To George Felton Mathew,” dated November 1815. Garrod argues 
that the letter preceded Keats and Clarke’s reading in Chapman’s Homer, a 
conclusion reasonably warranted by internal evidence. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 125, 129. 

18 Letters, p. 29. 
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Plutarch, which can be identified as that of John and William 
Langhorne since it carries, interestingly enough, Pope’s version of 
Homer’s description of the Islands of the Blest.’® Virgil locates 
Elysium underground; but all other writers, with the possible 
exception of Tibullus, agree on its remoteness in a western ocean,”° 
a distinctive feature of Keats’ description. The original of Keats’ 
Elysium of poets is in the Aeneid (VI, 660 ff.), where Virgil 
departs from the tradition of reserving Elysium solely for warrior 
folk and demi-gods and introduces pit vates whose songs were worthy 
of Phoebus and who, as in Keats’ “Ode to Apollo” and the 
Chapman sonnet, ideally pursue the art of poetry. In this Virgil 
was followed by English poets,** particularly Drayton, who elo- 
quently describes Apollo’s prophets enjoying immortality “ Among 
the flowres that never fade, / But flowrish like their wit.” 


The Poets Paradise this is, 

To which but few can come; 
The Muses onely bower of blisse 
Their Deare Eliziwm.** 


1® Plutarch’s Lives, trans. John and William Langhorne, 6 vols. (London, 
1770), 1, 233; ef. Iv, 10-11. There was a second edition in 1813. 

» Lovejoy and Boas, pp. 290 ff., 30. A passage in Tibullus, 1. iii. 57-66, 
not cited by Lovejoy and Boas, describes a Virgilian Elysium, but the refer- 
ence to the untilled earth bearing fruit suggests the Islands of the Blest. 
Such commingling is not unusual among the ancients; the best instance of 
it is found in Horace’s Epode xvi, which combines Elysium, the Islands of 
the Blest, and the Fortunate Islands. 

*2 Spenser, loc. cit.; Chapman, sonnet to the Earl of Southampton (The 
Poems, ed. Phyllis Brooks Bartlett, New York, 1941, p. 401; ef. Chapman’s 
translation of Silius Italicus’ praise of Homer, p. 390); Milton, ending to 
“L’Allegro,” quoted by Keats in the epistle “To George Felton Mathew,” 
18, which antedates the Chapman sonnet; Vansittart, “The Pleasure of 
Poetry ” (Dodsley’s A Collection of Poems, London, 1763, m1, 226), dis- 
cussed by Finney (1, 63) as a likely model for Keats’ “ Ode to Apollo” (cf. 
other descriptions of the Elysium of poets in Dodsley, 11, 75, 107-109, and 
vi, 17). 

“The Description of Elizium,” initial song of The Muses Elizium; cf. 
“To My Worthy Friend Mr. George Chapman” (The Works of Michael 
Drayton, ed. J. William Hebel, Oxford, 1931, 1, 503) : 


In blest Hlizium (in a place most fit) 
Under the tree due to the Delphian God, 
Musaeus, and that Jlliad Singer sit, 
And neare to them that noble Hesiod. 
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Keats’ innovation consists in compounding the Virgilian and 
English Elysium with famed western islands, which serve two 
functions in the sonnet: They are the immortality of poets, and they 
symbolize the excellence of their poetry. Keats is so impressed by 
the greatness of poets and their poetry that he appropriately refers 
us to a supernature traditionally identified with remote western 
regions, better ordered and more splendid than the actual. The 
metaphors are not drawn from nature; “the realms of gold” and 
the “wide expanse” with its “pure serene” suggest an artistic 
and imaginative topography of a supernature set apart by the 
ancients beyond the bounds of the known world, and copied by 
English poets who frequently transferred to the New World 
features of the ancient islands.** The “ wide expanse ” and “ pure 
serene,” Professor Beach contends, allude to the Pacific, ruled by 
Homer; and so by extension the epic poet rules vast lands, for who 
controls the seas controls the lands they touch; this, it is argued, 
Keats learned from Robertson. But aside from the question of the 
fitness of an expanse of ocean in the context of “demesne,” to 
understand Homer as ruling the Pacific is to make the last four 
lines, where we meet Cortez staring at the Pacific, anti-climactic 
and somewhat redundant. The sonnet progresses, not from Pacific 
to Pacific, but from mythical kingdoms vaguely located westward 
to the actual and localized—a planet and an ocean, the discovery 
of which makes explicit the sense of admiration mixed with awe 
before the greatness of Homer (and the unnamed poets) in the 
octave, an admiration translated into an allusion to a western 
Elysium which is the poet’s reward. The allusion to a myth carries 
out the archaic flavor of a language (“bards in fealty to Apollo”) 
referring us to past literature and a poet-mythographer, and under- 
lines the quality of remoteness appropriate to a description of an 
ideal world far removed from the actual. 

G. GIOVANNINI 

The Catholic University of America 


23 See Drayton, “To the Virginian Voyage”; Waller, Battle of the 
Summer Islands; Marvell, “ Bermudas”; Joseph Warton, ending to “ The 
Enthusiast”; Berkeley, “Verses on Planting Arts and Learning in 
America ”; and cf. Cawley, op. cit., pp. 26-30, on the West as the seat of the 
Earthly Paradise. The classical features of western islands and lands are 
preserved by Milton, read by Keats at the Enfield school, in the Spirit’s 
epilogue in Comus, and in Paradise Lost, 11, 567-571, which combines the 
Fortunate Islands, the Elysian Fields, and the Garden of the Hesperides. 
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NEW MANUSCRIPTS OF THE DICTS AND SAYINGS OF 
THE PHILOSOPHERS 


In my edition of The Dicls and Sayings of the Philosophers, 
I listed all the English manuscripts of the various translations then 
known to me, to the number of thirteen.” Since two further manu- 
scripts have come to my attention in the intervening years, it seems 
desirable to publish a short account of them. Both manuscripts 
contain the translation made by Karl Rivers and printed by 
William Caxton (Westminster, 1477),* and both have obviously 
been copied from the printed volumes. 


I. Columbia University Library, Plimpton Collection, MS. 259,* 


numbered folios 79-86. Late fifteenth century; the title reads 
“ Dyteys Phylosophorum.” 

The text is much condensed, being considerably shorter than 
in Caxton’s print.”. Though the quotations are frequently some- 
what rewritten and equally often assigned to other philosophers 


E. T. S., O. S. 211 (1941), p. xix ff. 

*To the list of French MSS. noted on pp. xiii-xv can be added: 42. 
Boston Public Library (see More Books, Sept. 1941, pp. 315-321; this may 
be my no. 41); 43. Paris, private collection, 1906 (cf. A. Boinet, “Un 
Bibliophile du XVe Siécle. Le grand Batard de Bourgogne,” Bibl. de Ecole 
des Chartes, LXvu, 1906, p. 261 ff.) ; 44. Major J. H. 8. Borthwick sale, 
Sotheby, 3 June 1946, lot 198 (Quaritch, cat. 641, no. 847). In addition to 
the MSS. in the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels which I noted on p. xiv, 
n. 2, Mr. H. Bober kindly informs me of two more in that library; MSS. 
11109 and 11114. 

* A facsimile edition was printed by William Blades, London, 1877. 

*Seymour de Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in 
the United States and Canada, New York, 1935-40, 11, 1800, enters this 
under the Latin title “ Dicta philosophorum ” without noting that the text 
is in English. See also Samuel A. Ives, “Corrigenda and Addenda to the 
Descriptions of the Plimpton Manuscripts as recorded in the De Ricci 
Census,” Speculum, xvit, p. 45. I have used the pencilled leaf notations in 
the MS., not Mr. Ives’ numbers. 

* The philosophers represented in the text appear in the following order: 
Hermes, Sabyon, Ypocras, Pytagoras, Dyogenes, Socrates, Platon, Aly- 
zaundyr, Ptholome, Legmon, Assaron, Anes, Pthesylim, Galeon and Protege. 

*It is searcely probable that the MS. was copied from a manuscript text 
of Rivers’ version rather than from the printed text, as subsequent foot- 
notes will show. 
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than those to whom they are ascribed in the original,’ there can be 
no doubt that they derive from the translation made by Earl Rivers. 
In the Plimpton MS., the chapter on Sabyon reads: 


Sabyon seyd cut thy tung rathyr than spek ony thyng that schold noy thy 
frendys. And yef ye lese ony thyng sey nat ye haue loste yt but restoryd 
that was nat yours. 


In the Caxton edition,*® the same passage occurs as: 


And in dede beyng in the engyne cut his tong with his owne teth / to 
thentent that he myght not accuse his felowes and frendes. And the sayd 
sabyon lyued .xlviij. yere / and her after folowed of his seynges to his 
disciples. And sayd if ye lese eny thing say not ye haue lost it but saye ye 
haue restored that was not youres.°® 


Again the passage on Anese '° in the Plimpton MS. reads: 


Anes the Phylosophyr seyth whan men wax olde Theyre** vertuys be 
dyspysyd. And he seyd the rych men be more fferefull then the pore. He 
seyd the nobyll deth ys better than the vyle dominacion, One of the gretest 
vylonyes & iniquiteys of the worlde ys for to do vyleny vn-to jnpotent 
persones. And he seyd the moste curteyse geuer ys he that geuet{h] on- 
axyd. And seyd A*™ suspechyous man may neuer haue goode lyue.** And 
seyd haue thy-selfe in goode A-weyte thow thou be strenger than thyn 
Enemy & en-dever the to make pease. He that demaundeth but reason ys 
abyll to vanquesche all his Ennemyys. And ke seyd yt ys A foule thyng 
to be so curius for the fedyng of the body to hurte both yt & the soule.** 


7 Guillaume Telin made a similar florilegium from the French text; see 
my edition, pp. xvii-xviii. 

* The quotations are taken from the two copies of Caxton’s first edition 
in The Pierpont Morgan Library; cf. Ada Thurston and Curt F. Biihler, 
Check List of Fifteenth Century Printing in The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York, 1939, p. 166, nos. 1759 and 1759a. The two copies agree through- 
out in these quotations. 

®Serope (p. 42, ll. 14-15) has: “if ye lese eny thinge, say not bat ye 
haue lost it, bot saithe bat ye hath restored bat be whiche was not youris.” 
The anonymous version reads: “yf ye leese any thinge, loke ye seye nat 
that ye haue loste it but seye that ye haue made restitucion of that that 
was nat yours.” 

10 The other English translations as well as the French MSS. have Onese. 

11 Note that capital T (or A) is also found in the printed text. 

12 This sentence is omitted by the anonymous translator. 

18 Scrope (252. 26-28) renders this as: “& he saithe: it is a foule thing 
for vs to be besy in meetis for be body without that we be besye in meetis 
for be soule.” The anonymous version (253. 29-31) has: “ And seith: it is 
an euel thinge for vs to be desyerous of goode meetes for the body and 
leue the coryous meetes that shulde refresshe the soulle.” 
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According to the other versions, only the first four sentences belong 
to Anese (Onese), the next four to Sacdarge (Magdarge) and 
the last one to Thesille. The comparable lines, in the order in 
which they occur in the Caxton edition, are: 


Anese the phylosophre saith, Whan men wexe olde Their vertues ben 
dyspysed And the riche men ben more ferful than poure men. And he sayd 
the noble deth is better than a vyle domynacion. ... One of the grettest 
vylonyes & inyquitees of the world is for to do vilonie vnto an impotent 
persone. ... And he sayde the most curteys gyuer is he. that gyueth 
without axing. And sayd In what someuer place thou be with thyn ennemy. 
be it in disporte or otherwyse. make al way good wacche on thy self though 
so be thou be strenger than he and mightier yet laboure al way to make 
peas... . And sayde. A suspecious man may neuer haue good lyf. . . . And 
sayde. He that demaundeth but reason is able to vaynquysshe & ouercome 
his ennemye. ... And sayde It is a foule thing to be so curious for the 
feding of the body. that it hurteth both it & the saule. 


As the footnotes have clearly indicated, the text of the Plimpton 
MS. was not derived from either the Scrope or the anonymous 
version. The choice of names, words and capitals proves that the 
text was copied from Caxton, though it cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty which particular edition ** was used. 


II. Curt F. Biihler, New York, MS. 11. 74 paper folios, the first 
two of which are unnumbered and 3-74 are foliated 1-72 with errors. 


Early seventeenth century. 
The present manuscript is a copy of the edition usually described 
as Caxton’s second edition (Blades 28, Duff 124), as the follow- 


*The early editions are listed by the Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in Enyland, Scotland, & Ireland . . . 1475-1640 (STC), London 
1926, nos. 6826-6830. Full bibliographical details for the fifteenth-century 
editions will be found in William Blades, The Life and Typography of 
William Caxton, London, 1861-63, nos. 10, 28 and 83, and E. Gordon Duff, 
Fifteenth-century English Books, Bibliographical Society, 1917, nos, 123-125. 
The orthography indicates that the scribe may have used the second edition 
(Duff 124). 

*6In two papers I published in The Library (Xv, 316-329 and xx1, 284- 
90), I attempted to show that this second edition was actually the first. 
Some evidence which came to my notice in May, 1942, seemed to indicate 
that my conclusions were incorrect. I have planned to investigate this 
problem more thoroughly when it is once again possible to consult all the 
copies of Caxton’s edition now extant and the MSS at Lambeth are 


once more available for study. 
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ing two extracts will show. Under Pitagoras, the manuscript 
reads: 


And said god is not only worshipped by the sacryfices or by other oblacions 
don vnto him. but by the wille and acceptable ententis. 


In Caxton’s second edition,’® this sentence similarly appears as: 


And said god is not onely worshipped by the sacrifices or by other oblacions 
don vnto hym. but by the wylle and acceptable ententis. 


while the first edition prints: 


And said god is not worshipped by the sacrifices or by other oblacious (sic) 
don vnto hym. but onely by the wyll and acceptable ententis. 


Again the first line of Sacdarge reads in the manuscript: 


Sacdarge saith that the werkis of this vnto another worlde ben guided by 
two thingis one is by science of which the soule is adressid. & that other is 
bysenes of which the soule & the body ben entreteigned & knyt. 


While the second edition printed by Caxton agrees with the wording 
of the manuscript, the first edition presents: 


Sacdarge saith that the werkes of this worlde ben adressed by two thingis 
one is by science of whiche the sowle is adressyd, & that other is bysenes of 
whiche the soule & the body ben adressid. 


In every instance throughout the book, wherever the first and 
second editions differ, the manuscript has the text of the second 


edition. 
At the end of the manuscript is found the note: 


Wrytten oute for mee by my man John May in May 1621. 19th Jacobi 
Regis. Pe. Manwood 


The signature is most probably that of Sir Peter Manwood, the 
learned antiquarian ** and patron of learned men.’* Curiously 


1° The quotation is taken from the copy in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library (Herman R. Mead, Jncunabula in the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, 1937, no. 5226). 

*7Tn 1604 Manwood purchased a copy of Harding’s Chronicle (now MS. 
Ashmole 34 in the Bodleian), this being another example of his interest 


in antiquarian studies. 
*8 Sir Peter was one of those interested in the founding of a Society of 


Antiquaries through application for a Royal charter, in March, 1617/8 (cf. 
Archaeologia, I, xxi). 
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enough this manuscript was written only three months before 
Manwood was obliged to flee from England as the result of the 
financial difficulties into which his lavish style of living had 
brought him.*® 

It may be recalled that Sir Peter’s son, Thomas Manwood, was 
drowned in France in 1613. William Browne *° commemorated this 
premature death by an elegy which forms the fourth eclogue of 
his “ The Shepherd’s Pipe.” This work is sometimes presumed to 
have suggested Lycidas or, at least, to have supplied some hints 
to Milton for that great elegy.** However this may be, the present 
manuscript provides conclusive evidence for the fact that a scholarly 
interest in mediaeval English texts survived into the age of Milton. 


Curt F. BUHLER 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 


TWO NOTES ON THE CHESS TERMS IN THE BOOK 
OF THE DUCHESS 


The usual explanations of the role of the fers in The Book of 
the Duchess are not very enlightening. It is clear that Chaucer 
chose the fers to symbolize the wife of the mourning figure in black 
because the piece had feminine associations, being otherwise called 
the queen; but it is not so clear why he should have represented 
the loss of the fers as tantamount to losing the game. The details 
of the chess game—saying check, mate in the middle of the board by 
a ‘poun errant,’ fortune as an opponent, the loss of the fers—are 
all taken from The Roman de la Rose, as Skeat has shown.’ Chaucer 
probably uses fers because the Roman uses the word; see fierce, 1. 


1° See DNB, xxxvi, 106. 

*° Browne was himself an antiquarian who drew upon the works of 
Hoccleve; compare W. C. Hazlitt’s edition of Browne’s Works, London, 
1868-9, I, xxvi, and E. P. Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey, Durham (N. C.), 1927, pp. 56, 58-9. 

*1 Hazlitt, op. cit., 1, xxv, and Hugh C. H. Candy, “ Milton’s Reading of 
Browne,” Notes and Queries, CLVIII, 310-12. 

1The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Rev. Walter W. Skeat 
(Oxford, 1899), 1, 478. 
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6711 in the text of Langlois, where its loss also causes the loss of 
the game. 

In modern chess, where the queen is by far the most powerful 
piece, her loss could easily be fatal. But in medieval chess the 
queen was not nearly so powerful and hence the parallel that Skeat 
chooses is not to the point.? Beryn may have been ‘ in hevy plyghte ’ 
when he lost his rook, for the rook was the strongest piece in the 
medieval game.* Recognizing the fact that the medieval queen did 
not have much power, as she was limited to a move to “ an adjacent 
diagonal square,” * Robinson suggests that “ Chaucer may have had 
in mind the power of a real queen.” * However, this is also beside 
the point. The role the fers played in medieval chess strategy, not 
her importance as an aggressive piece, explains why the Roman and 
Chaucer could represent her loss as being tantamount to the loss of 
the game. The usual strategy of the queen is thus expressed by 
Murray: “The main use that he [the medieval player] made of his 
Queen was to keep her in close attendance on the King to interpose 
her when the opponent’s Rook checked from the other side of the 
board.” *® The “close attendance” of the two may have suggested 
the relation of husband and wife, which they symbolize in The 
Book of the Duchess. Also, the medieval game must frequently 
have ended with the loss of the queen, since the king thereafter 
would have no protection from the attack of the powerful rook, 
especially in the ending called “the Bare King,” in which the king 
of the loser has been deprived of all his protection.’ Since the 
queen had little aggressive power, there would be no reason for a 
player to entrap her as early as possible, as there is in the modern 
game. Assuming that, then as now, most players were opportunistic, 
a player would probably let her go to the end and concentrate on the 
more powerful figures. Even if she had been lost earlier, as in the 
passage from The Roman de la Rose, her loss would be felt most 
keenly at the end when the rook checked from the side. 

Several quotations from sources given in full by Murray will 


2 Tbid., p. 480. 

°H. J. R. Murray, A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), p. 470. 

* Ibid., p. 452. 

5 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933), p. 884. 

* Op. cit., p. 470. 

* Ibid., p. 452. 
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illustrate the role of the queen. A poem published by Thomas Hyde 
in his Mandragorias (1698) under the title De Shahiludio, has the 
following lines (25-27) on the move and function of the queen: 


Nam regina non ualebit. Impedire alteram. 


Sui regi deputata. Velut pro custodia. 
Circunquaque per transuersum. Binas regat tabulas.* 


Another quotation will show that the loss of the queen was fre- 
quently the prelude to the loss of the game. It is taken from a 
poem entitled Elegia de Ludo Scachorum (ll. 33-34) : 


Rex manet incaptus, subtracta coniuge solus. 
Coniuge subtracta, nil ualet in tabula. 


According to other readings, the second half of the last line should 
be “nil manet in tabula,” or “ rex manet in tabula.” ® The poem 
goes on to show that after the queen is gone only mate remains to 
the king. Of this poem Murray says that it attaches “ extra- 
ordinary importance ” to the queen, so much so as to raise “ doubts 
as to the accuracy of the text.”?° But surely, if the queen acted as 
a guard, she would be the last piece to be taken, and Murray has 
indicated that such was the usual strategy. 

It seems pretty clear to me that what Chaucer had in mind was 
the close association of the king and fers, suggesting the close rela- 
tion of lover and beloved, husband and wife (this in addition to 
the other name of the piece), and the fact that from that “ close 
attendance ” the fers was likely to be the last piece taken before 
the king was mated, certainly the situation in The Book of the 
Duchess. 


II. Another puzzle in the use of the word fers has been created 
by the explanations of lines 722-725: 


* Ibid., p. 515. Murray explains that binas is loosely used, and that the 
line means that the queen may move to an adjacent square (p. 500). The 
poem, he thinks, is of the twelfth century (p. 499). 

* Ibid., p. 516. The poem exists in seven MSS dating from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, one at Oxford (p. 503). 

2° Tbid., p. 504, For further evidence of the station of the fers (or 
Vizir) near the king to guard over him, see Antonius van der Linde, 
Quellenstudien zur Geschichte des Schachspiels (Berlin, 1881), pp. 30 and 
33, a French and German translation of an Arabic codex, and pp. 78 and 
86 for a Spanish codex, Libro del Acedrex, and German translation. 
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Ne say noght soo, for trewely, 
Thogh ye had lost the ferses twelve, 
And ye for sorwe mordred yourselve, 
Ye sholde be dampned.... 


The man in black has been explaining that he has lost his fers and 
thereby the game; the dreamer warns him that had his loss been 
twelve times as great as he says it is, and great enough to cause 
suicide, he would have been damned for the suicide as were the 
classical persons he mentions. Of course, the dreamer does not yet 
recognize the symbolism. 

Assuming that fers may have meant piece in onsen as well as 
a particular piece, in itself an unlikely assumption, the trouble in 
the accepted explanation lies in the word twelve. Skeat understood 
the reference to be to a single game ending with the Bare King.” 
He had difficulty with the numbers. Bell understood all the pieces 
except the pawns, but that gave only seven: Skeat counted the 
eight pawns but could not count the seven pieces since that would 
give fifteen. He therefore counted all the pawns and one rook, 
one knight, one bishop, and the queen and got twelve. In counting 
the major pieces, he counted kinds, but in counting the pawns, he 
counted each one. “ Each pawn,” he says, “had an individuality 
of its own.” He cites Caxton’s Game of Chess to show that each 
pawn represented an occupation, such as laborer, smith, physician, 
etc. Robinson accepted the explanation and added a reference from 
Murray to the Bare King ending.’* But in a Bare King ending, 
the winning player must have taken exactly fifteen pieces. How- 
ever neat the allegory, it does not fit the conditions of the actual 
game, as it must if it is to be of any use as an explanation. Actually, 
the dreamer is probably not thinking of any single game. The 
game has been lost, no matter how, and the man in black laments 
in particular his fers. For the dreamer to come back and say, 
“ Even though you had lost the game by losing all the pieces,” would 
have been almost nonsense. The man in black has lost all his 
pieces in losing the game, even though it is the loss of one piece that 
he chooses to mourn. The method of losing does not matter here. 
Surely the dreamer means, not “ Had you lost the game in a differ- 
ent way,” but “Had your loss been twelve times as great,” i.e., 


11 Op. cit., pp. 481-2. He took his cue from Bell. Cf. Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1854-56), v1, 159. 
12 Op. cit., p. 884. 
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twelve queens, twelve games, by metonomy. At any rate, if he is 
speaking of the one game, he would have to say “ ferses fiftene ” 
to be accurate. On Skeat’s allegorizing, I may quote Murray 
again. Caxton translated his Game of Chess from Vignay’s version 
of Cessolis’s Liber de moribus hominum et nobilum. Cessolis was 
the first to adopt this allegory, and of it Murray says, “ This 
fanciful nomenclature never passed into general use.” ** 

An attempt has been made to show that the dreamer was think- 
ing of the game of draughts rather than of chess.** Stevenson feels 
as I do that Skeat’s explanation is invalid; he goes on to show 
that draughts were played in England at that time and that fers 
might possibly have been used to indicate a piece in the game, but 
fails, in my opinion, to show sufficient reason for the sudden and 
unexplained (in the poem, that is) shift of reference. The asso- 
ciation of femininity, which applies to both the fers in chess and 
the counter in draughts, would not have been in the forefront of 
the dreamer’s mind, as he fails to understand the symbol the man 
in black uses. That both games were played on the same board 
hardly seems reason enough for the shift. There are associations 
between the two games, as Stevenson has pointed out, but he has not 
brought forth any reason strong enough to explain why the dreamer 
should refer to a wholly different game so suddenly. 

The rime probably explains sufficiently the choice of the number 
twelve. Chaucer uses the twelve-selve rime six times in The Book 
of the Duchess (ll. 419-20, 463-64, 573-74, 723-24, 831-32, 1323- 
24). He does not use either word with another rime. Furthermore, 
twelve is a good round number (to many different peoples for 
curious reasons) and to Chaucer it has easy associations when 
numbers of companions are in question—twelve apostles, douzepers, 
ete. 

This point of view would have occurred naturally to every reader 
had it not been for the definite article in line 723: 


Thogh ye had lost the ferses twelve. 


The article occurs in every MS and makes the line easy to scan. 
However, for the sake of the sense I should favor emending the line 
by dropping it. This may seem a drastic solution, but two things 


18 Op. cit., p. 544. On the provenience of Caxton’s book, see p. 547. 
14S. W. Stevenson, “Chaucer’s Ferses Twelve,” ELH 7 (1940), pp. 


215-222. 
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are to be said. First, the authorities for the text are all bad. In 
Robinson’s words, “The authorities agree in supporting many 
readings which are either unsatisfactory in sense or metrically in- 
ferior....”7* See, for example, 1. 660, where the, present in all 
MSS, must be omitted because it makes the line too long. Second, 
the resulting line will not be un-Chaucerian, at least for this poem. 
Compare 1. 736, 


Nolde not love her, and right thus, 
and 1, 741. 


Wolde for a fers make this woo, 


in which a combination of consonants compensates for the loss of 
an unaccented syllable. Failure to recognize this principle has 
led both Skeat and Koch to amend 1. 681 unnecessarily : 


My wille, whan she my fers kaughte, 


to 
My wille, whan my fers she kaughte. 


Though omission of the article goes against the authorities and 
results in a line slightly less regular, it appears necessary to solve 
the difficulty ; the sense of fers will no longer have to be strained, 
the mystery of twelve disappears, and the remark of the dreamer 
will make sense. 

FRANKLIN CooLey 

University of Maryland 


DAISIES PIED AND ICICLES 


No songs have been better loved or more admired than the two 
which constitute the anti-masque at the end of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost :—“ When daisies pied” and “ When icicles hang.” John 
Masefield has called them “the loveliest thing ever said about 
England,” and a small anthology in their praise could easily be 
compiled. Yet has any commentator ever called due attention to 
one of their most remarkable features, or offered to account for it? 
I refer to the fact that in the first song, which, as Mr. De la Mare 
felicitously observes, “ sweeps before the eye a whole countryside— 


25 Op. cit., p. 1015. 
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meadow, hedge, and copse—fresh and sweet with spring,” the 
burden (in all senses) of the song falls upon a consideration which 
elsewhere in Shakespeare, as in life, makes toward tragedy, and 
‘with this regard its current turns awry.’ A sour note, undeniably, 
even though an allowed Elizabethan jest. Whilst again, in the other 
song, the poet has marshaled reminders of the genuine physical 
discomforts of winter, adding one to another, to culminate in the 
hooting of the “staring” owl, which every generation has con- 
curred in regarding as unmusical, depressing, even dismal and ill- 
omened.’ And this, for the nonce, he perversely calls “a merry 
note.” 

Let me hasten to acknowledge that the songs in their entirety 
convey no despondent impression. Rather, they leave us with a 
sense of two contrasting kinds of intense pleasure: the out-of-door 
enjoyment of delicious springtide, and the companionable, snug 
enjoyment of a winter fireside, the satisfying sense that all things 
disagreeable are shut out. It is just this paradox that calls for 
comment. “The excellence of every art,” Keats memorably de- 
clared, “is its intensity, capable of making all disagreeables evapo- 
rate from their being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth.” 
Here the magic has worked so powerfully as to have immobilized the 
natural process of thought. 

But after paying homage to this supreme wizardry, let us revert to 
the fact and the question of content. Granted that everything flowers 
to beauty for Shakespeare, is there no special reason for his intro- 
ducing not merely an obvious contrast that sets song against song, 
but also, and more subtly poised, this further conflict of elements 
within each separate song? Reduced to logical propositions, the 
first song says, in part, “ The sum of vernal delights but serves to 
remind husbands of their fears of infidelity in their wives ” ; and the 
second, “ The sum of winter’s annoyances but intensifies one’s sense 
of well-being (given fire and a pot).” Not to elaborate, it is, then, 
the age-old lesson of the imperfect and paradoxical condition of 
human felicity that is resident in this antiphony. And, surely, the 
meaning of so equivocal a comedy, with such a name, with such 
a dénouement, bitter-sweet, could not have been more exquisitely 
distilled and quintessentialized. 


1Cf. Lady Macbeth’s words: “Hark! Peace! It was the owl that 
shriek’d, the fatal bellman, Which gives the stern’st good-night.” 
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With the view of one critic, Mr. Noble, I am obliged to reckon, 
for it is contiguous to my own, yet in such fashion as to be quite 
anacceptable. His first observation is not of main concern: it is 
that the songs “are used to get the characters off the stage.” * 
Mr. Noble must here be speaking very loosely. A glance at the 
text, of course, shows instead that the songs are a means of bring- 
ing the whole cast back upon the stage by way of grand finale. Once 
back, it takes the very bald direction of Armado—“ You that way; 
we this way ”—to get them off again. 

But, further, Mr. Noble sees both songs as ‘ merciless ridicule’ of 
“pretty pastorals and sententious verses.” He indicates some 
clowning on the part of the singer of the first song. After the 
“sly, echoing . . . ‘ Cuckoo, Cuckoo ’—the singer shivers in pre- 
tended fear and shakes his head at the impropriety of such a call.” 
And the second song he interprets as satire in which “ pastoral 
romance gives way to pastoral realism.” Not only does he regard 
the owl’s hoot as “merry ” only in an ironic sense—“ a diversion 
where all else is depressing ”; but proceeds, “ the most disagreeable 
of all the sensations to be experienced in Winter is that afforded by 
the sight and smell of the sluttish Joan keeling the pot.” * Although 
I ought perhaps to find my account with Mr. Noble, who of all the 
commentators that I have seen is the only one to discover any un- 
pleasantness in the intention, yet I can hardly believe that the poet’s 
humanity was so nice as to consider greasy Joan a repellent figure, 
while she busied herself over the fire, with the kettles steaming and 
the roasted “crabs” hissing in the bowl. Rather, as I take it, 
the aim is to suggest hearty enjoyment, not irony nor burlesque. 
Moreover, if “merry” be taken ironically, we spoil the pretty 
opposition between the boding bird of spring and the comfortable 
bird of winter, which itself makes a delightful surprise and reversal 
of the traditional “ debate ” of the birds that Armado has led us to 
anticipate. Surely, part of the fun lies in this unexpected flouting 
of convention ; and if the reversal is not completed, the point is lost. 
Again, if “merry ” be not honest, the structural parallel and con- 
trast with the spring song are both obliterated, and our pleasure in 
the artistry and logical neatness of the antithesis is correspondingly 
impaired. Mr, Noble’s reading is, however, in keeping with his 
sense of the play as a whole :—“ satirical comedy, a forerunner of 


* Richmond Noble, Shakespeare’s Use of Song, Oxford, 1923, p. 19. 
* Ibid., pp. 33-6. 
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Sir Fopling Flutter and The Way of the World, and . . . absolutely 
devoid of any moral or serious intentions: . . . his nearest approach 
to the true comic attitude to life.” To discuss this judgment in its 
particulars would be occupation for a long winter’s evening; and 
then, if Joan must be banished, in compensation 
benignius 
deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
o Thaliarche, merum diota. 


BERTRAND LH. Bronson 
University of California 


SIR HENRY GOODERE AND DONNE’S LETTERS 


As a valuable study has shown, John Donne’s Letters to Severall 
Persons of Honour (1651) contains so many more letters to Sir 
Henry Goodere than to anyone else that the editor was at some 
pains to disguise the fact by printing more than a score with 
another name or different initials in the heading.’ Yet, toward 
the end of the volume, not with the other letters to Goodere but 
with those to George Gerrard and Sir Robert Kerr, is a letter ad- 
dressed “To the Honourable Knight Sir Henry Goodere” that 
cannot have been written to him: after an initial “Sir,” the 
recipient is throughout called “ your Lordship.” * Though Donne’s 
serious biographers have never suggested any occasion for the 
letter, they have generally assumed that it was addressed to the 
Earl of Somerset, apparently because the same part of the volume 
contains another letter to him as Viscount Rochester.* But the 
erroneous heading still remains unexplained. “This,” as Mr. 
Bennett says, “is the last mistake which we should expect.” * 

Actually, if Donne wrote the letter, it was not to serve any pur- 
pose of his; what the 1651 volume prints is the draft of a letter 
addressed in 1609 to the Earl of Salisbury by Goodere himself. The 


1 R. E. Bennett, “ Donne’s Letters to Severall Persons of Honour,” PMLA, 
(1941), 120-140. 

* Letters (1651), pp. 267-269. 

*Only G. C. Moore Smith, “ Donniana,” MLR, vit (1913), 49, noting 
the initial “ Sir,” has questioned that Somerset was the recipient. For an 
unfortunate attempt to provide the letter with a setting, see Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset, John Donne: A Study in Discord (London, [1924]), p. 218. 

* PMLA, (1941), 139. 
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original in Goodere’s hand and over his signature is still preserved 
at Hatfield House, where it reads as follows: ° 


May it please your Honor ) 

Because to remayne in this sort guilty in your Lops: opinion, doth not 
only defeate all my future endevours but lay a heavyer burden vpon mee of 
we IT am more sensible, w® is Ingratitude to yor LoPP to whose favour I 
have had so confident a recourse and have bene so much bound, I hope your 
Love: will pardon mee this care w I vse to rectify my selfe towardes you: 
to wh purpose I humbly beseech yor Lo»: to admitte thus much into yor 
consideration That I neither hunted after that busines at first but tooke it 
when it was presented vnto mee and might perchance have fallen into worse 
handes, nor proceeded otherwise therein then to my poore discretion at that 
time seemed lawfull and requisite for my reputation, who held my selfe 
bound to give satisfaction to any who would doubt of the case Of all 
wet if your LoPP; were returned to yot former opinion of mee you might 
bee pleased to make this some argument, that after his MatY: had showed 
his inclination to my first motion, I was not earnest to vrdge my ad- 
vauntadge of priority but was contented to joyne wt him who made a 
later petition. And as soone as I vnderstood that my proceedings were 
distastfull I threw it downe at yor Lops; feete and abandoned it, w™ it is 
necessary for mee to say at this time least if hee who joyned wt mee in 
that busines shall have proceeded any further since yt time yor Lop?: might 
bee suspicious of mee. That your Lopps: name was at all vsed therein, or 
that any wordes of myne occasioned that error in others I am so sorry, as 
nothing but a conscience of guiltines of having purposed an injury to yor 
Lope: (wt can never fall vpon mee) could affect mee more. But I who 
to y® measure of my comprehension, have ever vnderstoode yot Lopps: 
nobility and evennes, cannot feare that yor Lop: will punish an over- 
sight like a eryme: w should bee effected vpon mee if yor LopP: should 
continew yor disfavour towardes mee since no penalty could prove so bur- 
denous to my mind and to my fortune as that; And since the repose of both 
consists in your Lopes favour I humbly entreat to bee restored vnto it, 
giving your Lop my fayth in pawne that I wilbee as wary in forfeyting it 
by a second occasion as I am sorry for this. 

Your Honors most 
humble poore 
servaunt 
HGoodere 


[Addressed:] To the right Hono: my singular good Lorde the Earle of 
Salisbury Lo: highe Treasurer cf Englande 


5Cecil MSS, cxev, f. 101. The letter is endorsed “1609” and bound 
between manuscripts dated 31 March and 18 April. I am grateful to Lord 
Salisbury for permission to print the letter and also to Mr. J. V. Lyle, the 
Librarian at Hatfield House, for answering certain questions about Good- 
ere’s letters to Salisbury, since here as elsewhere for Goodere’s unprinted 
letters and verses I have depended upon photographic reproductions. 
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Though I do not know what circumstances prompted this explana- 
tion and apology, Goodere may have referred to the occasion among 
others when he complained to Buckingham ten years later that the 
king had given him “ divers graunts of good valiew w* were ever 
crossed by my Lo: of Salisbury and y® Howardes.” ® 

Nor do I know why the letter was printed as Donne’s. A copy of 
the draft may have been among Donne’s genuine letters to Goodere, 
and perhaps it was earlier laid aside as anomalous only to be 
gathered up again later in the final haste to finish the volume.’ 
But since almost all the other letters were apparently printed from 
holographs, why was it ever included at all, and how may one ac- 
count for the obviously erroneous heading? The simplest assump- 
tion is that Donne himself composed the letter for Goodere and 
perhaps even sent it to him with the address as printed, There is 
little doubt that in 1612 Donne composed two letters for Sir 

tobert Drury. The variants in the letter to Salisbury are cer- 
tainly such as Goodere might have made as he prepared his fair 
copy; indeed some of them can best be explained if he was revising 
another’s draft.° And there are other reasons for thinking this 
explanation not altogether unlikely. 

For all his attempts at verse and prose, Goodere had little facility 
as a writer, and his later letters and verses provide curious testi- 
mony of his willingness to depend on Donne’s greater skill. From 
1619 until his death in 1627, as he addressed the great in an in- 
creasingly desperate attempt to repair his ruined fortune, he some- 
times turned to letters that Donne had written him years before and 


* Sackville MSS: see Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts (London, 1874), p. 284. I am indebted to Lord Sack- 
ville for allowing me to have photographs made of the Goodere letters in 
his possession. 4 

* Cf. Bennett, PMLA, tvt (1941), 139: “ This last part of the Letters to 
Severall Persons betrays editorial haste and carelessness. Only the roughest 
effort was made to alternate Ker and Garrard letters, and the headings 
were not tampered with, but seem to have been printed rather closely from 
the endorsements.” 

®See R. E. Bennett, “ Donne’s Letters from the Continent in 1611-12,” 
PQ, x1x (1940), 69-70, 74-75. 

* Note especially Goodere’s “my first motion” for “the first motion 
made in my behalf” and “ that error in others” for “ such an errour in my 
servant.” 
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simply appropriated passages for his own use.*® 


Two examples, 


selected from others only because they happen to suggest emenda- 


tions to Donne’s printed text, will illustrate the point. 


In the 


draft of a letter to the Marquis of Hamilton, Goodere paraphrased a 
sentence from one of Donne’s Mitcham letters: 


Goodere 


I have seene not only clothes and 
stuffes and oathes and phrases and 
countenances but also some men in 
fashion, and suddaynly againe aban- 
doned wt" as litle reason as they 
were taken.” 


Donne 


I have ever seen in London and our 
Court, as some colours, and habits, 
and continuances, and motions, and 
phrases, and accents,-and songs, so 
friends in fashion and in season: 
and I have seen them as sodainly 
abandoned altogether, though I see 
no change in them, nor know more 
why they were left, then why they 
were chosen.” 


More striking is the use that Goodere made of another Mitcham 
letter as he recited his history to Buckingham in 1619: 


Goodere 


This I made account I did early 
when by my parents care I vnder- 
tooke y® study of our lawes but was 
diverted by a voluptuous desire of 
humaner learning and languadges, 
good ornaments to greate fortunes 
but myne needed an occupation and 
a course: That I considered againe, 
and thought I entred well into when 
active times I looked into y® war- 
res: But there I stumbled too, first 
by the death of my Lo: of Essex: 
and after by y® Queenes. ... After 


Donne 


This I made account that I begun 
early, when I understood the study 
of our laws: but was diverted by 
the worst voluptuousness, which is 
an Hydroptique immoderate desire 
of humane learning and languages: 
beautifull ornaments to great for- 
tunes; but mine needed an occupa- 
tion, and a course which I thought I 
entred well into, when I submitted 
my self to such a service, as I 
thought might imployed [sic] those 
poor advantages, which I had. And 


1°See Letters (1651), pp. 197-198, for evidence that Goodere sometimes 


also appropriated Donne’s verse. 


1 State Papers Domestic, James I, cLxxx, No. 15. This and Nos. 16-17, 
which are also drafts, show Goodere struggling to compose both verse and 


prose. 
*8 Letters (1651), pp. 27-28. 


All are undated but belong to about 1624. 
(The letter is headed “ To Sir H. R.,” but 


since Jessopp everyone has recognized that Goodere was the recipient.) G. 
C. Moore Smith, “ Donniana,” Modern Language Quarterly, tv (1901), 91, 
noted that “continuances ” should probably be “ countenances,” and Izaak 
Walton long ago made the same correction in another letter: J. E. Butt, 
“Walton’s Copy of Donne’s Letters (1651),” RES, var (1932), 72. 
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Goodere 


all this I thought I begainne hap- 
pily againe when I was preferred at 
y® happy entrance of his Ma: to 
such a service as I thought then 
might imploy those poore ad- 
vauntadges I had. . . . I would not 
that death should take mee a sleepe 
and only declare mee to bee deade. 
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Donne 


there I stumbled too, yet I would 
try again.... I would not that 
death should take me asleep. I 
would not have him meerly seise 
me, and onely declare me to be dead, 
but win me, and overcome me. When 
I must shipwrack, I would do it in 
a Sea, where mine impotencie might 


have some excuse; not in a sullen 
weedy lake, where I could not have 
so much as exercise for my swim- 
ming.** 


If I must shipracke I woulde doe 
it in a sea where my impotency my 
[sic] have some excuse, not in a 
sullen weedy lake where I cannot 
have so much as exercise for my 
swiming.** 

These passages and others like them indicate, I think, that Goodere 
would always have welcomed Donne’s help. 

Goodere, moreover, at least once did ask Donne to compose 
letters. While still at Mitcham, Donne replied to such a request, 
and though his letter is not unambiguous, he scarcely had _ sufli- 
cient influence at the time to make it likely that the letters were to 
be sent in his own name. “ I have obeyed you drowsily, and coldly,” 
Donne writes, “as the night and my indisposition commanded: yet 
perchance those hindrances have done good, for so your Letters are 
the lesse curious, in which, men of much leasure may soon exceed, 
when they write of businesse, they having but a little.” He further 
explains that he is not sending two other letters that Goodere had 
asked for, because he does not believe that they would be helpful 
“in a businesse wholly relating to this house,” and adds that, in his 
opinion, the “ good Countesse ” is also “ not a proper Mediatrix to 
those persons.” *° If Donne wrote the letter to Salisbury, it is also 


** Sackville MSS: see note 6 above. Goodere was admitted to the Middle 
Temple on 23 April 1589: Middle Temple Records, ed. Charles Henry Hop- 
wood, 4 vols. (London, 1904-1905), 1, 305 (cf. 1, 308, 311, 315, 317, 320). 
In 1599, he accompanied Essex to Ireland, where he was knighted. 

™ Letters (1651), pp. 51, 50. (In Donne’s letter the second passage 
occurs first). Goodere makes almost certain that Donne wrote “ under- 
took” (not “ understood”) and “imploy” (not “imployed ”), but though 
I cannot explain Goodere’s “ humaner,” I do not believe that Donne did not 
write “humane.” Walton inserted a “haue” between “might” and “ im- 
ployed” in his copy of the Letters and also substituted “ abillities ” for 
“advantages,” conjectures that Goodere’s letter shows are ill founded: 
Butt, RES, vir (1932), 73. 

*® Letters (1651), pp. [192]-193. 
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“esse curious ” than some of his others. But whether he wrote it 
or not, his biographers need no longer attempt to explain it by 
studying his relations with Somerset or any other Lord, 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
University of California 


SAM. JOHNSON’S WORD-HOARD 


“ Dictionaries,” said Johnson, “are like watches; the worst is 
better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go quite true.” 
The question naturally comes up, How accurate was Johnson’s 
chronometer for 1755? We know, of course, that some of his defi- 
nitions, like pastern (the knee of a horse), had to be corrected in 
later editions, and we know that many of his etymologies, like 
shamefaced (shame plus face), were wrong. But such trivial 
lapses in the working of a stupendous mechanism count for little 
or nothing. A much more pertinent question is How well did 
Johnson represent the language used in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century and the language to be found in the literature of the 
preceding two centuries, that is, from Spenser to his own day? Put 
in other terms, Of the words in A New English Dictionary with 
quotations between 1550 and 1750 what percentage did Johnson 
get? 

In the collection of statistics some allowance has to be made for 
Johnson’s bases of inclusion and rejection. In the “ Preface” he 
said: “Compound or double words I have seldom noted, except 
when they obtain a signification different from that which the com- 
ponents have in their simple state. Thus highwayman, woodman, 
and horsecourse require an explanation; but of thieflike or coach- 
driver no notice was needed, because the primitives contain the 
meanings of the compounds. Words arbitrarily formed by constant 
and settled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ish . . . adverbs 
in ly... substantives in ness . . . were less diligently sought, 
and sometimes have been omitted. ...” So, too, verbal nouns 
and participles were not regularly presented, “because they are 
commonly to be understood, without any danger of mistake, by 
consulting the verb.” All these forms, it is needless to say, appear 
in the NED; they were not included, however, in the following 
analysis. 
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1690 entries in the NED were inspected. They included 
samplings of A’s, B’s, M’s, N’s, R’s, 8’s, and Z’s. Of these words 
696 appear in Johnson. ‘That is to say, Johnson exhibited ap- 
proximately 40% of the words used between 1550 to 1750. When 
these entries for the different letters of the alphabet are compared, 
however, a startling fact comes to light, namely that Johnson’s 
coverage of the first letters, A and B, is nearly 50%, while that of 
the later letters sinks steadily, until Z is reached, where he seems 
to have picked up only some 26%. If we make the not illogical 
assumption that he began composition with the A’s and finished 
with the Z’s, we seem to have proof that Johnson tired of his work 
as he went along. And we can better appreciate the passage in 
Boswell which records, “ He said he had taken longer time than he 
needed to have done in composing his Dictionary.” 

To conclude that the last half of his compilation is hurried or 
fragmentary would not be correct, for the truth seems to be that 
Johnson cut down on the words of dubious currency as he progressed 
through the alphabet. This may be proved by a reexamination of 
the entries. If the NED words marked obsolete, dialect, archaic, 
Scotticism, and foreign be eliminated, the averages show no signi- 
ficant deterioration through the alphabet. On this basis the first 
half of the Dictionary contains about 85% of the possible words; 
the second half (M to Z) contains about 75%. Put another way, 
as Johnson progressed, he paid less and less attention to words 
with an antiquarian flavor. His coverage from A to Z represented 
a consistently high percentage of words current in 1750,—approxi- 
mately 80%. 

The next query that comes to mind is What words did Johnson 
omit? For one thing, he left out a large number of words which 
had been used in the sixteenth century but which were no longer 
used in 1755. The following examples are typical: shelden (last 
entry in NED, 1674), beaupleader (1700), beath (1653), and 
zizany (1612). Since practically all the words which Johnson in- 
cluded are to be found in a medium-sized dictionary today, one 
is inclined to believe that his omission of a word may have been the 
reason for its complete oblivion. In any event, the loss of such 
words is not to be regretted today, for as Johnson wrote in the 
Rambler: “Life is surely given us for higher purposes than to 
gather what our ancestors have wisely thrown away.” 

A second general consideration is Johnson’s coverage of technical 
and trade terms. Of this difficulty Johnson said in his “ Preface ”: 
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I could not visit caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor take a voyage 
to perfect my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit the warehouses of 
merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and 
operations, of which no mention is found in books... . 


Actually his representation of this class of words is far from com- 
plete. He left out mahogany, magic-lantern, blende, magnesia, 
borax, cadmia, zinc, and soda, In view of Johnson’s later experi- 
ments in chemistry in Thrale’s back yard, the omission of the last 
five is strange. He did not include bumble-bee or zebra, though he 
had used the latter word in translating Lobo’s Abyssinia. So, too, 
malconduct, used in his Parliamentary Debates, is not to be found 
in the Dictionary. Other omissions are shedar (a feminine sheep) 
and rosmarine, both used by his well-loved Spenser; Shakespeare’s 
nemesis; abaddon and shibboleth from Milton; rosicrucian and 
zigzag from Pope. 

The final question is Are these omissions merely lapses, or are 
they, by any chance, deletions? Some of the words were evidently 
not known, or at least not thought of, by Johnson. In this category 
are words like blond, roster, malaria, and maroon. But other words 
were thoughtfully left out. We can be sure of this because we 
know that Johnson made use of Bailey’s Dictionarvum Britannicum, 
and a comparison of the two shows that the later lexicographer 
deliberately left out some of Bailey’s words,—words, incidentally, 
which have survived. Among these are zinc, zebra, shibboleth, root 
(in mathematics), borax and cadmia. Why Johnson rejected these 
words in Bailey is beyond all conjecture. On the other hand one 
may guess with some possibility of success why Johnson omitted 
Bailey’s sodomy and penis. Then, too, it may have been the im- 
plication of Gallic encroachment that caused him to shy away from 
Bailey’s zero, “a name given to a cipher-especially by the French,” 
although it should be noted that Johnson was by no means against 
the inclusion of such French terms as burgeots and burlesque. And 
it may be surmised that he rejected the well-known rosicrucian 
because he was unalterably opposed to such nonsense. 

The conclusion is one that Johnson anticipated; even the best 
dictionary did not go quite true. But its virtues far exceed its 
miscarriages. And before any scholar yelps carpingly at the 
discovery that Johnson collected only eighty percent of the roots 
current in his day, let him recall Johnson’s observation that the 
study of textual problems “ refrigerates the mind and diverts the 


thoughts from the principal study.” 
Grorce S. 


Colorado College 
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A NOTE ON JAMES THOMSON’S SOURCES 


In calling attention to James Thomson’s delightful picture of 
“ Insect-Lamps ” that nightly illuminated the winding river Menam 
in Siam, Mr. Alan D. McKillop? correctly offers the description 
in Harris’s Travels as the parallel to the poetic account. Thomson, 
indeed, has shown himself indebted to this compendium of ex- 
ploration all through The Seasons. The connection here, however, 
is more complex than the mere relating of that one scene on the 
Menam to the verses. 

Ninety lines earlier than this, Thomson has a passage describing 
tropical birds of all plumage that swarm about an unidentified 
river.” These lines are a segment of that catalogue of the great 
tropical rivers, of which the Siamese river Menam was but one. 
The passage is as follows: 


Wide o’er the winding Umbrage of the Floods, 
Like vivid Blossoms glowing from afar, 
Thick-swarm the brighter Birds. For Nature’s Hand 
That with sportive Vanity has deck’d 

The plumy Nations, there her gayest Hues 
Profusely pours. But if she Qjds them shine, 
Array’d in all the beauteous Beams of Day, 
Yet frugal still, she humbles them in Song. 
Nor envy we the gaudy Robes they lent 

Proud Montezuma’s Realm, whose Legions cast 
A boundless Radiance waving on the Sun, 
While Philomel is ours, while in our Shades, 
Thro’ the soft Silence of the listening Night, 
The sober-suited Songstress trills her lay.* 


His footnote to this passage is also important: “In all Regions of 
the Torrid Zone the Birds, tho’ more beautiful in their Plumage, 
are observed to be less melodious than ours.” 

Between this curious generalization about birds—their blossom- 
like appearance in the trees, the contrast of their brilliance with the 


* The Background of Thomson’s Seasons, Minneapolis, 1942, pp. 158-59. 

This was the subject of my dissertation at Yale University in 1941. 
Thomson’s remarkable poetical adaptations of foreign scenes and charac- 
teristics from a wide selection of books on travel and science, to which 
we know he had access, was a probability which lured us into similar 
discoveries. 

* Thomson's Seasons. Critical . Edition, ed. Otto Zippel, Berlin, 1908, 
“ Summer,” 725-38 (Text C). 

Loc, cit. 
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dullness in color of more northerly birds—and the later reference 
to the firefly studded Siamese river, there is a striking bond which 
Thomson himself either was unaware of or had no intention of 
revealing. As Mr. McKillop has pointed out, Harris has incorpo- 
rated a translation into English from a French account by Guy 
Tachard of the voyage of six Jesuits to Siam.* Here Thomson 
found the description of the fireflies, which Mr. McKillop quotes.° 
But on the same page (whether Thomson had been reading Harris’s 
English version, which is most probable, or the original French 
publication) he would also have run into this account of the color 
effect of swarms of white herons or “ aigrettes” perching among 
the rich foliage beside the Menam: 

But of all the Birds that delight the Sight, nothing can be pleasanter than 
the vast Number of Criel-Herons, which swarm upon the trees, and at a 
Distance one would take them for their Blossoms. ... It is of a neat 
Proportion of Body, and hath Feathers as white as Snow; it hath Tops of 
Tufts upon the Head, Back and Belly, in which its chief Beauty consists, 
and which render it extraordinary pretty: the White of these birds mingled 
with the Green of the Trees, on which they set in Flocks, makes the most 
lovely Landship [sic] imaginable.® 


He would also have read in the preceding paragraph on that same 
page of Harris, “In fine: All the wild Birds have most lovely 
Feathers, and that of various Colours, as Red, Yellow, Blue, and 
Green, and that in great numbers.” * And, finally, two paragraphs 
before the observation on the “ Criel-Herons,” he had undoubtedly 


read: 


All sorts of Volatiles do multiply extreamly at Siam, for the very Heat of 
the Climate will almost hatch their Eggs alone; yet ’twill appear, perhaps, 
something strange and singular to us (altho’ it be common to Brasil, and, 
perhaps, all other hot Countries) that almost all their Birds are beautiful 
to the Eyes, but very unpleasant to the Ear. There are several sorts that 
imitate the Voice, and all have some Cry, but no wrabbling [sic] Note or 
sweet Singing.® 


* Voyage de Siam Des Peres Jesuites, Envoyes par le Roy, aux Indes & 
& la Chine, Paris, 1686. The same account also appears, through what 
relationship I am not quite sure, in M. De la Loubiere’s Du Royaume de 
Siam, Paris, 1691, an account of travels made during 1687-88 (a year after 
that of the six Jesuits). Harris prints his English translation under the 
heading “ Relation of M. De la Loubere [i.e. Loubiere], the French King’s 
Envoy Extraordinary to the K. of Siam.” 

° Op. cit., p. 159. 

®*John Harris, Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca, London, 
1705, m1, 468, 

* Ibid. Ibid., p. 467. 
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Then the observer notes, a little farther along, that in these climes 
“they have no Nightingales or Canary-Birds.” 

To all these pictures of Tachard, phrases from Thomson’s lines, 
already quoted, may be related. Thus, Tachard’s fowl “swarm 
upon the Trees ”—which border, incidentally, a river he has char- 
acterized two pages earlier by its “divers Maeanders.” 'Thomson’s 
“brighter Birds ” “ thick-swarm ” over the “ winding Umbrage of 
the Floods.” To Tachard, “ The White of these Birds,” when seen 
“at a distance” among the trees, suggests “ Blossoms ”; while to 
Thomson, “ the brighter Birds ” are “ Like vivid Blossoms glowing 
from afar.” And Tachard’s conclusion that “they have no Night- 
ingales or Canary-Birds” in this part of the world is embroidered 
upon in Thomson’s belief that “ while Philomel is ours [Britain’s],” 
the British need have no envy of those richly ornamented tropical 
birds “arrayed in all the beauteous Beams of Day.” 

One more picture can be added to Thomson’s tropical scene. 
Whether by conscious reference or by a lively association of related 
images, he has drawn a final thread of color into his bird pattern 
from Richard Hakluyt, that familiar collector of voyages we need 
hardly pause to link to the poet’s reading.® There, on page 469 
of the original edition, is Henry Hawks’ “A Relation of com- 
modities of Nova Hispania,” which says that the great emperor 
“had all kinde of beasts which were then in the countrey, and all 
maner of birds.” And “ always whensoever he went out of his Court 
to passe the time, he was borne upon 4. of his noble mens shoulders 
set upon a table, some say, of golde, and very richly dressed with 
feathers of divers and many colours and flowers [i.e. garments 
flowered in designs worked from the plumage of birds].” *° 

Thomson’s is a composite and abstracted account of the rarities 
of a tropical river. It is remarkable, I believe, because he welded 
so many particulars and downright observations into his passages 
intended to be unlocated vignettes. Also, a point here is that 
Thomson annotated his fireflies yet remained silent on the other 
direct references to the Menam River and Henry Hawks’ Montezu- 


man finery. 
Horace HAMILTon 


Rutgers University 


® Letter to Mallet, Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society, London, 1857- 


58, Iv, 38-39. 
10 Richard Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Dis- 


coveries of the English Nation, London, 1598-1600, m1, 469. 
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TWAIN AS FORERUNNER OF TOOTH-AND-CLAW 
CRITICISM 


A withering appraiser of books and authors, Mark Twain has 
yet to be credited for the possible impetus his eruptive antipathies 
and enthusiasms have given to the American drift toward trenchant 
style in criticism. With only moderate exaggeration he could say 
of the criticizing of books: “. . . I don’t do it except when I hate 
them.” 

To Twain, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield is “ one long waste- 
pipe discharge of goody-goody puerilities and dreary moralities; a 
book which is full of pathos which revolts, and humor which 
grieves the heart.”* He sneers at Leather Stocking: “ Cooper 
hadn’t any more invention than a horse; and I don’t mean a high- 
class horse, either; I mean a clothes-horse.” * “ Master of common- 
places,” he calls John Hotten; and then, “...I feel as if I 
wanted to take a broomstraw and knock the man’s brains out.” * 
Characteristic, too, is his passing reference, through Huck Finn, 
to The Pilgrim’s Progress—“ about a man that left his family, it 
didn’t say why.” ® 

To Robert L. Stevenson, Twain says: “ Aldrich was always bril- 
liant . . . he will always be brilliant; he will be brilliant in hell 
—you will see.”® As for Jane Austen, “Every time I read 
Pride and Prejudice I want to dig her up and beat her over the 
skull with her own shinbone.” * 

Personal, vituperative, iconoclastic criticism reached its apothe- 


2 Albert B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), 1, 


1094. 

* Following the Equator (1897) in Writings of Mark Twain (New York, 
1899-1912), v1, 312. 

*“ Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses” (1895) in Writings, xxm, 84. 
The article begins with acid references to those eminent critics who praised 
Cooper’s literature “ without having read some of it.” 

‘Letter to the London Spectator (Sept. 20, 1872), reprinted in Book- 
man, Xxx (April, 1911), 115. 

5 Huckleberry Finn (1885), in Writings, x11, 141. 

*“ Chapters from My Autobiography,” North American Review, CLXXXIII 
(September, 1906), 457. 

*In a letter quoted by Brander Matthews, “ Mark Twain and the Art of 
Writing,” Harper’s Magazine, cxit (October, 1920), 642. 
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osis in nineteenth-century America in Twain. And what critic 
(luring the past century, other than Twain, has blasted Sir Walter 
Scott, George Eliot, and Mary Baker Eddy with such contempt 
for prevailing opinion? Clearly Shaw, Mencken, De Voto—Twaino- 
lators all of them from their early, formative years, by their own 
admission—and a horde of modern journalistic reviewers inherit, 
remotely or directly, something of Twain’s flailing quality, his 
aggressive, epithetic line. 
GroRGE W. FEINSTEIN 
University of North Dakota 


UGUICCIONE ON THE NAME OF Y 


Near the beginning of the letter I in his Magnae derivationes 
Uguiccione da Pisa says: 


And note that this Latin character I and this Greek character y represent 
the same element, the former in its substantial but y in its accidental sound. 
For I sounds this element naturally thinly; therefore this character I 
represents that element when it sounds more thinly, but when it sounds 
more thickly and more fully it is represented by this character y, for those 
different manners of representing the aforesaid element. The Greeks use 
the aforesaid two characters, calling I iota and y gui. We however do not 
use that character y except in Greek or barbarian words—not everywhere. 
Wherefore in many Greek or barbarian words it is doubtful whether they 
are to be written by us with I or with y, as those words are wholly unknown 
to us; since by them, that is, the Greeks or barbarians, I is written in 
some places, and in others gui, that is, y.* 


+“ Et nota quod hee figura latina .I. et hee figura .y. greca idem ele- 
mentum representant. illud in substantiali sono. sed .y. in accidentali. 
I. enim hoc elementum naturaliter exiliter sonat. ergo hec figura .I. 
representat illud elementum cum sonat exilius. sed cum sonat spissius et 
huberius representatur hac figura .y. ad istos diuersos modos representandi 
predictum elementum. Greci predictis duabus figuris utuntur appellantes 
.I. iota .y. gui. Nos vero non utimur figura ista .y. nisi in grecis 
dictionibus uel barbaris. et non ubique. Vnde in multis dictionibus grecis 
uel barbaris est dubium an debeant scribi per .I. an per .y. apud nos. 
cum nescimus ex toto illas. quia apud illos. scilicet grecos uel barbaros. in 
quibusdam locis scribitur .I. in aliis gui. scilicet .y."—This is from Roto- 
graph of the Bodleian MS. Laud. 626: Library of Congress, Modern Lan- 
guage Association Deposit, No. 30 (with some slight modifications in the 
punctuation ”’). 
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This assertion that the Greeks called their upsilon “ gui” shows 
that Uguiccione was thinking of the majuscule Greek Y; and one 
wonders how he came by the name. A good deal has been written 
about the older names of our Y: the various opinions were summed 
up by E. S. Sheldon in two articles in the first two numbers of 
the Harvard Studies and notes in philology and literature,? and 
again fairly recently by C. D. Buck in The Manly anniversary 
studies in language and literature.* As a sort of postscript to his 
second article Sheldon quotes from Holthausen, ZFSL, XV, 172, 
with the remark that the latter’s explanation of the name wi “ is 
very likely the correct one” : 
wi... can originally have designated only the Y of the Gothic alphabet, 
used by Wulfila to designate the spirant w, since it had this value in the 
combination av, ev in fourth century Greek. Elsewhere it was pronounced 
as in Modern Greek, with loss of rounding, as i, and from this may come 
the ¢ in the name of the letter—unless one may perhaps point to the Greek 
names wv, vi (pronounced mi, ni), &i, wi, pi, xi, Yi. . . . Y has in the Gothic 
alphabet itself the double value of spirant w and of vocalicy ... .* 


Sheldon’s own original explanation of the name is termed by Buck 
“complicated and unconvincing”; and of Holthausen’s view Buck 
demands: “ But is it not most improbable that the value of Y in 
the Gothic alphabet should have any bearing on the name current 
in Western Europe? ” 

In view of the continued interest shown by scholars in the name 
of the letter Y, and of the fact that Uguiccione’s lexicon has never 
been printed,® it seems well that this statement of his, dating from 
about the year 1200, should be here presented for the record. 


H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


2 Vol. I, 1892, pp. 66-87: “ The origin of the English names of the letters 
of the alphabet ”; Vol. 1, 1893, pp. 155-171: “ Further notes on the names 
of the letters.” 

* 1923, pp. 340-350: “ The letter Y.” 

kann urspriinglich nur das Y des gotischen Alphabets be- 
zeichnet haben, von Wulfila zur Bezeichnung des spirantischen w gebraucht, 
weil es in der Lautverbindung av, ev im Griech. des 4. Jahrh. diesen Wert 
besass. Sonst wurde es wie im Neugriech. mit Entrundung als ¢ ausge- 
sprochen, und daher mag das i im Namen des Buchstabens stammen, wenn 
man nicht vielleicht an die griech. Namen pi, vi (gespr. mi, ni), &, wi, di, 
xé, Yi erinnern darf. . . . Y hat im gotischen Alphabet selbst die doppelte 
Geltung als Spirans w und als Vokal y ... .” 

5 And probably will not be, for a long time: now that the projected 
edition under the direction of Professor Aristide Marigo is in abeyance. 
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THE MERIT OF MALKYN 


Skeat’s note to Piers the Plowman, Pass. 1, l. 182 (B text) says 
that Malkyn “was a proverbial name for an unchaste slattern,” * 
and refers to its use by Chaucer in the Man of Law’s Prologue, 1. 
30. There, true enough, Chaucer uses the word in this sense: 


It wol not come agayn withouten drede 
Na moore than wole Malkynes maydenhede 
Whan she hath lost it in hir wantownesse. 


But Skeat has evidently been misled by similarity of wording, for 
this meaning does not easily fit the lines in Piers the Plowman: 


For thou3 3e be trewe of 30ur tonge . and trewlich wynne, 
And as chaste as a child . that in cherch wepeth, 

But if 3e louen lelliche . and lene the poure, 

Such good as god 30w sent . godelich parteth, 

3e ne haue ua more meryte . in masse ne in houres 

Than Malkyn of hire maydenhode . that no man desireth. 


Presumably, Skeat took the last part to mean that the rich (who 
are being addressed) have no more merit than Malkyn has maiden- 
hood—i. e., none at all. But this drops the last half line flat, with- 
out any clear sense. It may be translated “ who desires no man” 
or “whom no man desires,’? but neither suits the idea of a 
wanton, unless, taking the latter, one stretch it to mean that Malkyn 
is so far gone in wantonness as to be no longer desirable. 

The VLD quotations show that Malkin was used as no more than 
a typical lower-class familiar female name from the late thirteenth 
century onward, and that though the connotation of wantonness 
was often present it was not a necessary part of the meaning. 
In the present passage, as I take it, Malkyn is used in this less 
specific sense; she is not a wanton. She is desired by no man, and 
therefore is possessed of maidenhood. Hers is a negative virtue; 
she is chaste because she has not been tempted, not because she has 
resisted temptation. 

The point of the comparison, then, is that negative virtue has no 
true merit. Though ye be honest in speech, and chaste, prayers and 


* So the Oxford ed. of the first seven passus. In the EETS and Clarendon 
editions by Skeat the note reads, “ The context shews that Malkyn is here 
equivalent to a wanton, but ugly slattern.” That she is ugly is evidently 
his inference from “that no man desireth.” 

°C text gives “ wham” instead of the ambiguous “ that.” 
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church-going will gain you nothing; merit lies only in positive 
charity and love of the poor. This bears out the larger intention of 
the passage, which is to expound the texts that precede and follow 
it: 


pe same mesures bat 3e mete . amys other elles, 
3e shullen ben weyen ber-wyth . whan 3e wende hennes. 


And, 
That faith with-oute pe faite . is riz3te no binge worthi. 


Thus Malkyn, in this passage, denotes no more than a lower-class 
woman. In this instance she is undesired, which connotes ugliness, 
slatternliness, or the like. That she is not a wanton, but is chaste 
by default, makes the moral point: her virtue, being negative, has 
no merit. Beyond this the comparison between the rich and 
Malkyn cannot be carried in either interpretation, for Langland is 
enjoining generosity only upon the former. 


Freperic G. CaAssipy 
University of Wisconsin 


A NOTE ON CHAUCER’S TALE OF MELIBEE 


At line 1495 of Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee, Prudence says, “ For 
the poete seith that ‘we oghte paciently taken the tribulacions that 
comen to us, whan we thynken and consideren that we han dis- 
served to have hem.’”?! In his note on this line Professor Robinson 
points out that “the poete ” is not mentioned in the Latin text of 
Albertano of Brescia, the original of the story of Prudence and 
Melibee, and is unidentified. Professor Skeat, in his note on the 
passage,” compares Luke xxii, 41: “Ht nos quidem juste, nam 
digna factis recipimus; hic vero nthil mali gessit.” This passage is 
related only to part of Chaucer’s line and does not help to identify 
“the poete.” 

Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee (as is well known) is a close transla- 
tion of Renaud’s Livre de Mellibee et Prudence which in turn is 
an adaptation of Liber Consolationis et Consilii of Albertano of 
Brescia.* Renaud’s text contains the source of Chaucer’s line: 


1F,. N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 
1933, p. 215. 
2W. W. Skeat (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, 


1894, v, 218. 
* J. Burke Severs, “ The Tale of Melibeus,” in Sources and Analogues of 
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“Car li poetes dit que nous devons porter en pacience les tribula- 
tions qui nous viennent, quant nous pensons que nous les avon bien 
desservies.” * 

I wish to suggest that “the poete ” may have been a versifier of 
De Duodecim Utilitatibus Tribulationis ascribed to Peter of Blois 
or of a French translation thereof. This treatise discusses the 
reasons for God’s visiting tribulations on man and the proper ways 
patiently to receive them. Ideologically the treatise is very close 
to the passage from “the poete ” quoted by Renaud and Chaucer. 
The popularity of the treatise and hence the likelihood of its having 
been versified and known to Renaud are attested to by the consider- 
able number of manuscripts (some of later date) in which it 
existed in translations into both English and French. 

In the fifteenth century an English poet versified Peter’s treatise 
under the title of the Twelve Profits of Anger. Two quotations 
from this poem may serve to show how close an earlier versified 
version may have been to “ the poete’s ” statement: 


And so may we beste pacyence lere 
And pbenke we were worthy soche thre 
To suffre for owre synnes sere 
(Stanza 2) 


If we thenke bt we ben worthy 
To haue anger here for owre mysdede 
(Stanza 9) 


JAMES R. 
Queens College 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, edited by W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster, 
Chicago, 1941, p. 560 ff. 


Ibid., p. 596. 
5 MS Royal 17 B xvi (Eng.) MS Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford 220 
MS Royal 17 A xxv (Eng.) (Eng.) 
MS Royal 17 C xvut (Eng.) MS John Rylands Libr. 94 (Eng.) 
MS Laud 210 (Eng.) MS Plimpton Libr. 256 f. 35 (Eng.) 
MS Camb. Univ. Libr. Ii tv 9 MS Arundel 286 (Eng.) 
(Eng.) MS B. M. Add. 28549 (French) 
MS Harley 1706 (Eng.) MS B. M. Add. 39843 (French) 
MS Rawlinson C 894 (Eng.) MS Royal 16 E xu (French) 


(See J. E. Wells, Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1400, 
and Supplements, New Haven, Connecticut, 1926 et seq., Chap. x1, no. 39; 
also C. Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers, Richard Rolle of Hampole, New 
York, 1896). 

¢ J. R. Kreuzer (ed.), “ The Twelve Profits of Anger,” PMLA, ttt, 80 ff. 
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TWO CHAUCER ALLUSIONS: 1819 AND 1899 


In her indispensable collection of Chaucer allusions, Miss Caroline 
Spurgeon was able to offer only partial information for one allu- 
sion because she had access merely to a review in The Gentleman's 
Magazine and not to the book itself... My coming upon this volume 
in a bookshop makes it possible to present the allusion in its en- 
tirety, to establish the date, and to identify the author. 

The book is Childe Harold in the Shades: An Infernal Romaunt 
(London, 1819) ; this particular copy is bound with Pastorals, Rug- 
giero, with Other Poems. By E. D. Baynes, Esq., Translator of 
Ovid’s Epistles; Author of Childe Harold in the Shades (London, 
1819), Thus we can identify the author of the following two 
stanzas, only the first of which appeared in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and in Miss Spurgeon’s book. 


XLVI 


In antique vest array’d stands CHAUCER there, 
Telling quaint stories to a listening throng; 
Maid, widow, wife, old, young, ill-favour’d, fair, 
Cruel and yielding, in his motley song 
Together flowed: unpolish’d, rough, but strong, 
And full of fire the merry notes he us’d; 
Rightly to him our earliest bays belong, 
Though much by modern copyists abus’d, 

Who imitate the faults the age in him excus’d. 


XLVII 


But innocent of wit, they strive to shroud 
Their modern common-place in garb antique; 
Vain hope! know, fools, how dark soe’er the cloud 
With which your own no-meaning you would seek 
To veil, dulness and nonsense loudly speak 
The work your own; for pygmies cannot span 
The grasp of giants: things of scarce a week 
Bear not the test of ages; so the man 

Ye imitate in vain, his dress is all ye can.’ 


1See C. F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion (1357-1900), Part m (Section 1), “ Chaucer Society Publications, 
Second Series,” Nos. 49 and 50 (London, 1918), pp. 119-20; The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Vol. LXxxIx, Part 1 (April, 1819), pp. 336-7. 

* See E, D. Baynes, Childe Harold in the Shades (London, 1819), p. 24; 
these two stanzas, from Canto I, are alluded to in the “ Argument” (p. vi), 
where Baynes writes: “He also vieweth the shades of Dr. Johnson and Dan 


Chaucer.” 


. => 
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Another allusion, eighty years later, is found in “A Dunnet 
Shepherdess,” the second story in Sarah Orne Jewett’s volume, The 
Queen’s Twin (Boston and New York, 1899), page 64: 

It was long before my own interest began to flag; there was a flavor of 
the best sort in her definite and descriptive fashion of speech. It may be 
only a fancy of my own that in the sound and value of many words, with 
their lengthened vowels and doubled cadences, there is some faint survival 
on the Maine coast of the sound of English speech of Chaucer’s time. 


Ropert A, PRAtr 
Queens College 


“THE TRIPLE TUN” AGAIN 


Several months ago in this journal (Lx, 191-192) a note ap- 
peared on Ben Jonson’s “The Triple Tun,” in which attention 
was called to an indenture relating to the sale of the Three Tonnes 
and suggesting that, on the basis of the information contained there- 
in, modern readers might reasonably assume that the establishment 
was a rather elaborate one. Dr. Giles Dawson, Curator of Books 
and Manuscripts in the Folger Shakespeare Library, informs me 
that that institution has purchased the document cited, which, as 
indicated in footnote 2, was quoted from Catalogue 343 of Myers 
and Company. He tells me that the bookseller’s transcription con- 
tains several errors, the chief of which are sellers for Sollers and 
easements for casements. Any one interested will doubtless want to 
consult the original at the Folger Library. 

More important is Dr. Dawson’s correction of my conclusion. 
He has kindly consented to allow me to print it: 


I do not think you can reasonably assume anything as to the size and 
importance of the establishment from the enumeration of the appurtenances. 
In land transfers such long enumerations are always present and are for 
the purpose of covering every possible item rather than for that of actually 


listing the appurtenances. For example a bargain and sale of land in 1616 


which I have before me lists 
all and singular Woodes Underwoodes Trees Fruit trees, Hades 
Furrowes Meares Bankes Hedges Ditches Wayes Waters Water- 
courses Commons Proflittes Easementes Emolumentes and Heredi- 
tamentes whatsoever. 

These are what usually may be presumed to be found on a piece of land, 

and the language is always similar. In transfers of messuages in the city 
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we always have cellars, sollers, lights, easements, etc., and usually shops, 
chambers, garrets, yards, gardens, and watercourses. These are what 
usually go with such property. Cellars, sollers, lofts, chambers, garrets, 
rooms are all pretty much the same thing—rooms from basement to roof, 
and every house has them, and some or all of them are always enumerated. 
It all means: everything about this property which Gibbons owns is being 
leased to Hippy. The mention here of a wharf probably means at least 
that the tavern was on the waterfront and that there was some kind of a 
wharf or dock or landing place connected—or at least that the right to use 
such a wharf went with the property. 


On the basis of this information readers may reach their own 
conclusions concerning my surmise that the Three Tonnes was “a 
relatively extensive establishment.” Perhaps further investigation 
will provide us with not only the precise dimensions but also con- 
clusive proof that this particular tavern was the one frequented by 
Jonson and his friends. 

THomAs A. 


Louisiana State University 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND 


“The eight Booke of the First part of Purchas his Pilgrims” 
includes as its fifth chapter a Middle English travel poem of 1694 
lines, of which the following are the first eight: 


In the Name of the Fader that seteez in trone, 
And of Jhu his oonly blesset Sone, 

And of the Holy Gost, this blesset Trinete, 
And also of our Ladie S. Marie: 

And of all the Seintez of the Court of Heven, 
I make this mynde wit milde Steven: 

Wich waye I went I schall you telle, 

And how be the waie I dide dwelle. 


After this brief introduction, the poet gives an account of his 
journey to Jerusalem through Spain and Italy, then describes the 
Holy Land in some detail, and finally—after interpolating 48 lines 
of secondhand information about Egypt—tells of the journey back 
to England through Italy and Germany. The four-stress couplet 
pattern continues throughout. A cursory examination of the rimes 
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reveals such northernisms as a for OE. 4 (p. 533,! 1. 2.; ete.), 
-ande for the ending of the present participle (p. 529, 1, 26, etc.), 
and -s for the ending of the third person singular present indicative 
(p. 535, 1. 34; p. 570, 1. 22). 

There is no mention in Wells’ Manual of any such pilgrimage as 
the one just described, nor have the compilers of The Index of 
Middle English Verse listed a poem beginning “In the Name of 
the Fader that seteez in trone.” The poem’s having been over- 
looked until now may mean that the printed version of 1625 is the 


only one that has survived. 
A. R. Duniap 


University of Delaware 


BASKET 


On this word, which is attested about 1300 (W. de Bibbesworth), 
the NED writes: 

Basket has been conjecturally identified with L. bascauda, used by 
Juvenal and Martial: by the latter given as British. “ Barbara de pictis 
veni bascauda Britannis....” But the senses anciently assigned to 
bascauda of ‘ washing-tub’ or ‘tray’ do not favor this identification. 


Skeat had said approximately the same: “... the oft-quoted 
Celtic-L. bascauda (Martial, Juvenal) gave rise to OF bachoe, 
bachoue, a basket (Godefroy, Cotgrave) which greatly differs in 
form.” It was Weekley who comes the closest to a solution: he 
writes : 


The NED’s objection that bascauda is described as a tub or brazen vessel 
and so could not be a basket is not serious, as the change of meaning could 
easily be paralleled. Moreover bascauda gave OF bachoe, a basket. In OF 
we also find basche, basse used in the same sense. It would appear that 
basket found in A[nglo]-F[rench] ¢. 1200 [sic!], though not recorded in 
continental OF, must have been a dim. formation belonging to the same 
group. 

Today, with the materials of the FEW at hand, we are in a 
position to support Weekley’s assumption: von Wartburg lists s. v. 
bascauda, not only OF bascho[ule ‘ vaisseau de bois ou d’osier, and 
the regressive formation bdache ‘grand panier d’osier,’ but also 


2 Reference is to the 1905 reprint of Hakluytus Posthumus: or Purchas 
His Pilgrimes (James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow), vol. vIt. 
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dialectal derivatives with French suffixes: bachole, bachot. The 
latter type represents a masc. form baschou (derived from the fem. 
baschoue), which was adapted to the more common -of- type: in 
Ht.-Maine, for example, we find bdchot ‘hotte en osier.” If we 
should assume an Old-Normandian or Picardian form parallel to 
this bachot, we would have a *baskot which, either directly or by 
change of suffix (-o¢ > -et), could give Eng. basket. 


Leo Spitzer 


TICIUS TO TUSKAN, GGK, LINE 11 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, line 11 (MS. Cotton Nero 
Ax, folio 91a) reads: 


Ticius to Tuskan & teldes bigynes. 


The name Ticius as founder of Tuscany occurs nowhere else in 
history or legend. The only attempt to identify Ticius is that 
of Sir Frederick Madden (Sir Gawayne, p. 309) who suggests that 
“the name may possibly have been derived from Titus Tatius, king 
of the Sabines.” 

As an alternate suggestion, I propose to regard Ticius as a scribal 
error for Turnus, and to read the line: 

Turnus to Tuskan & teldes bigYnes. 


The reading Ticius arises from the careless transcription of 
three letters: ict for urn. Comparison of the initial syllables of the 
noun Ticius (folio 91a of the MS.) and the verb turned (folio 91a 
line 22, and folio 113a line 62) suggests how this error occurred. 
Omission of one of the two vertical strokes that form the u and the 
nm convert those letters into t’s. A slight alteration in the cross 
stroke at the top of the r turns that letter into a c (or a ¢ as it 
may also be read). These errors, occurring together, produce the 
false reading Ticius of the present manuscript. 

The emended reading is supported by a passage in Higden’s 
Polychronicon, Lib. ii, Cap. xxvi,t where Turnus is named king 
of Tuscany: 

Aeneas igitur Italiam veniens confoederatus est regi Evandro, qui in 
septem montibus tunc regnabat. Hi duo pugnaverunt contra Latinum, 


1 Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, Rolls Series, Vol. 11 (1869), p. 434. 


A 
af 
a 
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regem Latinorum, et contra Turnum, regem Tusciae, generum scilicet regis 
Latini. In quo bello Pallas filius Evandri et Turnus occidentur. 


The proposed emendation has the merit of preserving the meter 
of the line in which it occurs, of improving the assonance, and 
of identifying the founder of Tuscany as a legendary figure like 
Aeneas, Romulus, Langeberde, and Brutus mentioned in the ad- 
jacent lines of GGK, 

CooLipce CHAPMAN 


College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


BEOWULF IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Old English scholars assure us that Beowulf was first published 
in 1815 by Thorkelin. Since the first English edition appeared 
in 1833, the epic was almost unknown during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But Vaughan Wilkins hints that its vogue was of an earlier 
date. In his novel Being Met Together (1944) he represents the 
following conversation as having taken place in the year 1793 be- 
tween Anthony Purvis, a twelve-year-old American boy, and Mr. 
Harradence, an English traveler. Harradence remarks (p. 82): 


‘Heroic! ... That’s how I like my poetry! Plenty of rhyme and plenty 
of facts. That’s why the oldest poetry is the best—it doesn’t forget that 
there is a story to tell. Did you ever read the poem of “ Beowulf ”?’ 

‘That's the story of Grendel and his mother the Water-Hag. I’ve read 


bits of it.’ 


Conceivably, Harradence might have had access to Cotton Vitel- 
lius A xv, but it does seem a trifle unlikely that there was a 
hitherto unknown American edition — doubtless omitting such 
things as the Finnesburh episode—in which Master Purvis browsed ! 


H. W. Strarr 


Temple University 
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AN ORDNANCE-MAP OF FEMININE CHARMS 


The theme of the thirty or fewer points of beauty in a woman, 
a theme that Basil L. Gildersleeve wittily summed up in the title 
of this note, is the subject of recent comment by Professor Allan 
H. Gilbert.!. He correctly suggests that we are here dealing with 
a literary convention and cites some interesting examples of its 
use. I have noted some very extensive collectanea dealing with this 
convention in my Proverb? and have since supplemented them in 
my Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Siz- 
teenth Centuries.* Donald F. Bond of the University of Chicago 
has kindly given me the exact reference to the passage in Johannes 
Nevizanus, Sylva nuptialis cited by Professor Gilbert.* The full 
history of this literary convention remains to be written. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


REVIEWS 


Vie d’Alexandre Hardy, poéte du roi. Quarante-deur documents 
inédits.. Par S. WitMa Philadelphia, 
1947, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 91, no. 4, pp. 328-404 [about 60,000 words]. $1.00. 


Here is a book based, not on the author’s conjectures, but on 
forty-two documents that she has discovered in the Archives 
Nationales, three of them already nibbled by rats, a fate that would 
have befallen others if she had not intervened. She has labored 
indefatigably to find, decipher, and interpret these papers, with the 
result that she has been able to rewrite the life of Corneille’s prin- 
cipal predecessor in the history of modern French drama. She has 
also added materially to our knowledge of stage customs and of 
several important actors. She has unearthed what was probably the 
first school for actors in France. 


* MLN, 129-130. 

* Cambridge, Mass., 1930. See pp. 103-104, n. 1. 
* New York, 1930. See p. 129, n. 11. 

“Lyons, 1526, fo. Ixxvve. 
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She shows that Hardy was himself an actor, that he probably 
began his career as a member of a troupe headed by a certain Adrien 
Talmy, that late in the sixteenth century he entered the company of 
Valleran le Conte, remained with it after his death and while it 
was directed by Bellerose until 1626, when, as a result of a quarrel 
over his manuscripts, he severed his connection with the lead- 
ing French troupe and became the official playwright of Claude 
Deschamps, sieur de Villiers, subsequently known as Filipin. She 
finds that Hardy and Valleran were quite unsuccessful in their 
efforts to establish themselves at Paris between 1598 and the spring 
of 1612 and that they then left the city for the Low Countries; 
that the troupe was at Marseilles in 1620 and returned to the 
capital only in 1622, by which time tragedies, tragi-comedies, and 
pastorals had already come into favor there, so that Hardy must be 
considered less important than some of his contemporaries in 
establishing at Paris the newer type of drama. 

One of the documents gives the titles of two plays by Hardy that 
have for three centuries been unknown, a comedy called le Jaloux 
and a play of uncertain genre called Melliantre ou le Ravissement 
volontaire. Others have enabled her to establish new dates for a 
number of his extant plays. The dating of their composition has 
always been a puzzle. The fréres Parfaict’s method of distributing 
them over the years of their author’s activity was equitable, but 
absurd. Lanson and others made suggestions that have been of 
little help. I tried my hand at the problem twenty years ago with- 
out any approach to certainty. Mme Deierkauf-Holsboer has not 
reached a final conclusion in regard to all of the plays, but she has 
arrived at better dates for a dozen of them. The negotiations 
between Hardy and certain actors show that la Mort de Daire, 
la Mort d’Alexandre, and Fregonde were new plays in 1620, that 
Aristoclée and the Triomphe d’Amour were composed in 1626, that 
the plays first published in 1628 were written after September, 1626, 
and that before this last date were composed the ten lost plays whose 
titles and settings have been preserved by the Mémoire de Mahelot. 

Among other findings are these: Valleran le Conte established 
at Paris in 1609 a school to which parents brought their children 
to be instructed in “la science de la comedie,” or to “ lire, escripre, 
jouer de l’epinette, . . . representer sur le teastre et en publicq 
toutes comedies, trage-comedies, pastoralles.” Valleran did not 
use, as Rigal supposed, decorations possessed by the owners of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, but was obliged to have them made for the 
plays he produced. Hardy wrote comedies as well as plays belong- 
ing to other genres. After he sold his productions to the actors, he 
lost his right to publish them without their permission. When he 
made his contract with Deschamps, it was agreed that he should be 
payed for his work with a share in the receipts from performances, 
a method supposed by the fréres Parfaict to have been introduced 
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many years later. Bellerose was a disciple of Valleran le Conte. 
Robert Guérin, better known as Gros-Guillaume, was already acting 
in 1598. Montdory joined Valleran’s troupe in 1612, receiving half 
a share, as new actors often did fifty years later. 

These facts and many others are combined with material pre- 
viously discovered to present a new picture of Hardy and of 
theatrical conditions in the first third of the seventeenth century. 
I have only a few reservations to make in regard to the author’s 
conclusions. They include questions that I discussed with her before 
her book was published. 


She accepts literally statements made by Hardy and one of his critics 
about his age, but “trente ans” is too round a number to be interpreted 
in this fashion, as is indicated by a comparison with Corneille’s varying 
remarks about the time when he composed Mélite. She assumes that when 
Hardy refers in 1628 to having known for thirty years the secrets of his 
art, he means that he became a hired poet in 1598, but, according to this 
hypothesis, Corneille and Racine, who were never hired, could never have 
claimed to know the secrets of their art. I am consequently not convinced 
that my dates for Hardy’s birth and for the beginning of his career are 
any wider of the mark than hers. She thinks that Melliantre ou le Ravisse- 
ment volontaire was probably the title of a comedy. My guess would be 
that it was a tragi-comedy. The fact that she has discovered that Hardy 
wrote comedies does not prove that he had won for the genre a place of 
honor or that Corneille was following his example in writing them, for 
comedies had been composed by others before Corneille, by Troterel, 
Mainfray, Ch... , and Rotrou. 


These are minor matters. The book should be in the hands of 
all students of the French theater. Its publication by the American 
Philosophical Society gives new evidence of our interest in things 
French and of our desire to help our allies at a time when it is 
hard for them to publish a book of this character in so satisfactory 


a manner. 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


“ La Wallonie,” 1886-1892. The Symbolist Movement in Belgium. 
By Anprew Jackson Maruews. New York: King’s Crown 
Press (Columbia University Press), 1947. Pp. viii 115. 
$2.25. 

Literary Origins of Surrealism. A New Mysticism in French 
Poetry. By ANNA Bataxtan. New York: King’s Crown 
Press (Columbia University Press), 1947. Pp. ix-+ 159. 
$2.75. 


These two works are attractive examples of bookmaking along 
somewhat novel lines of smaller format and appearance approxi- 
mating that of the popular commercial press, including “ blurbs ” 
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on the inside dust-jackets and, in the case of Mrs. Balakian’s book, 
an original frontispiece by Yves Tanguy which may have con- 
siderable value to future bibliophiles. A publisher’s note states that 
every reasonable economy has been adopted “ except such as would 
interfere with a legible format,” and that “the work is presented 
substantially as submitted by the author, without the usual editorial 
attention of the Columbia University Press.” Proof-reading and 
stylistic supervision are, it seems, left to the author’s responsibility, 
with the result that, in the case of these two works, there is some 
unevenness and inconsistency, especially in Mrs. Balakian’s text. 
Also, neither author states whether his work was submitted as a 
Ph. D. dissertation at Columbia, though both studies have all the 
characteristics of theses. It is impossible, in view of the “ lively ” 
and “ topical ” flavor of the blurbs, to guess whether the authors 
would consider such an identification an academic pretension or 
not. It is to be hoped, at least, that if a thesis is worth while it will 
not be made less so by an admission that it is a thesis. 

Mr. Mathews’ study begins with a brief survey of the literary 
situation in France in 1886. In less than six pages he assembles a 
number of quotations and makes a number of statements, which, 
though all appropriate, tend necessarily to over-simplify the general 
signifjeance of Symbolism, whose “ major obsession,” according to 
the author, was “the relation of music and poetry.” Mathews’ 
statement that the Symbolist movement “ created a revolution not 
so much in poetry itself as in ideas about poetry,” a view open to 
violent objection and one totally nonessential to his study, may 
perhaps be attributed to the author’s preoccupation with the critical 
ideas and theories of the central figure in the coterie around the 
review La Wallonie, Albert Mockel, who, like René Ghil of the 
Traité du verbe, was more productive of ideas about poetry than of 
poetry. 

Moving on to the Belgian scene, Mathews traces the development 
of the little reviews which preceded La Wallonie: La Jeune 
Belgique, L’Art Moderne, La Basoche, and L’ Flan littéraire, all of 
which flourished between 1880 and 1886. Literary names begin to 
appear in quantity, the vast majority of which evoke, it seems, 
recognition and esteem in Belgium, if not elsewhere: Max Waller, 
Albert Giraud, Georges Eekhoud, Jules Destrée, Iwan Gilkin, 
Théo Hannon, Edmond Picard, Octave Maus, Victor Arnould, 
Eugéne Robert, Charles-Henry de Tombeur, and many others. It 
is a chastening experience to read of so many forgotten or semi- 
forgotten writers, so obscure as to cause an occasional familiar name 
to stand out brilliantly: Rodenbach, Verhaeren, Vielé-Griffin, 
Mockel, Maeterlinck. ... For a favored few (those associated 
with La Wallonie, such as Siville, Rahlenback, Mahaim, Demblon, 
et al.) Mathews gives biographical sketches and critical estimates, 
in which he was aided by a series of personal interviews with Mockel 
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before the latter’s death in 1945. These interviews have obviously 
left their stamp on the entire study, and give to it a certain air of 
choses vécues and intimate information which adds greatly to its 
documentary value. 

La Wallonie itself, founded in 1886 by Mockel as a successor to 
L’ Elan littéraire, appears to have gone through three distinct phases 
of development: first, an intellectual college boys’ fumisterie, next, 
a regionalist review exalting the glory of the Wallon provinces and 
their literary traditions (an outgrowth of this phase was the 
adoption of the old term “ Wallonie” as a place-name by the 
French provinces of Belgium), and lastly, a mature periodical with 
strong leanings towards Symbolism, a vehicle for the publication of 
poems by Mallarmé, Valéry, Stuart Merrill, Régnier, Vielé-Griffin, 
and even André Gide. Most of these contributions came late in the 
career of La Wallonie, the editors of which, sensing the growing 
difficulties of keeping its nucleus of writers and contributors to- 
gether, announced cessation of publication a whole year in advance, 
“un fait unique,” in the words of Mockel, “dans Vhistoire des 
petites revues.” 

His research in the files of Za Wallonie has enabled Mathews to 
bring to light a number of inédits and curiosa. Reprinted for the 
first time since their original appearance in La Wallonie are a 
prose poem by Verhaeren, two poems of Merrill, two poems by 
Henri de Régnier, two by Vielé-Griffin, one by André Gide, and one 
by Valéry. Other items of interest include a prose poem by Van 
Lerberghe (once accused of plagiarizing Maeterlinck, but later 
proved to be the precursor, not the follower), a letter from Mal- 
larmé, and the description of a project by Pierre Olin for “un 
roman en trois parties, dont le dernier verbe du dernier volume 
aurait comme sujet le premier mot du premier volume” which 
seems a surprising anticipation of Finnegans Wake. 

The last important chapter of Mathews’ book, “The Making 
of a Critic,” is devoted entirely to Mockel and his theories. By far 
the least interesting part of the work, it nevertheless provides a 
careful summing-up, for what they are worth, of the esthetic ideas 
of a man gifted with a lively sense of the contemporary and a keen 
appreciation of literary excellence. A brief concluding chapter, 
“In Short,” lists the outstanding contributions of La Wallonie to 
the literary renaissance in Belgium, which included, in addition to 
the items mentioned above, the publication of the “ first Symbolist 
play,” Van Lerberghe’s Les Flaireurs, as well as the second and 
more famous one, Maeterlinck’s L’Intruse (1890). 


A certain parallelism may be discerned between Mr. Mathews’ 
approach to his subject through the personality of Mockel and Mrs. 
Anna Balakian’s approach to the problems of the Literary Origins 
of Surrealism through personal contact with the chief prophet of 
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the movement, André Breton. Balakian, however, seems less per- 
suaded as to Breton’s views and theories, and in fact in one place 
(p. 39) neatly demonstrates that Breton’s establishment of Achim 
von Arnim as an ideological precursor for surrealism is based at 
least in part on Gautier’s mistranslation of Arnim: for example, 
“ Je discerne avec peine ce que je vois avec les yeux de la réalité de 
ce que voit mon imagination,” for “ Ich kann genau unterscheiden 
was ich mit dem Auge des Wahrheit sehen muss oder was ich mir 
gestalte,” a totally different and unsurrealistic doctrine, and one 
which Balakian successfully demonstrates to be the basis of such of 
Arnim’s stories as Die Majorats-Herren, a favorite among the 
surrealists. 

Balakian’s study begins with a chapter on “ Surreality ” designed 
to define and illustrate the movement as manifested in the works of 
Breton, Eluard, Aragon, Crevel, Tzara (Dadaists and surrealists 
are more or less the same, according to Balakian’s conception), and 
others. Charcot and his studies of hysteria are mentioned, but, 
strangely enough, there is not one word about Freud, whose theory 
of dream analysis (Breton began as a practicing psychiatrist) has 
an obvious and long-recognized rapport with the subject. Next a 
chapter on “ The Romantic Background ” discusses the romanticists’ 
occultism, finding therein a sort of escape into the invisible, the 
unreal, and the supernatural, but one which cannot be set up as a 
base for the theories of surrealism, since “ every phenomenon that 
overflows into fantasy has its reverse side dipped into nature” 
(p. 37). An interesting passage on Nerval demonstrates how, in 
the midst of disordered visions, the writer sought to preserve the 
forms of logic and reality (in contrast, say, to Rimbaud’s exploita- 
tion of his déréglement des sens), and an illuminating citation from 
Georges Dumas’ Etats intellectuels dans la mélancholie shows a 
similar conformist preoccupation among the insane, whose visions 
are thus diametrically opposed to those of the true surrealists. 

Baudelaire is, to Balakian, the poet whose visions first approxi- 
mated “ surreality,’ and in a long chapter on him, replete with 
citations from his prose works as well as his poetry, the author re- 
traces his esthetic theories. Most of the citations are familiar to 
students of the subject, and most of the observations have been made 
before, but Balakian succeeds in arranging her material inter- 
estingly.' 

Balakian’s treatment of Rimbaud develops further the idea 
(first expressed perhaps by the critic who suggested a child’s alpha- 
bet book as the source of the sonnet Voyelles) that Rimbaud itu- 
posed on adult “reality ” the child’s mystical acceptance of the 


1 Here, as in later pages on Rimbaud and Lautréamont, I had the im- 
pression that.a fuller picture was needed, and turning to see what I had 
done myself with the material in my Aspects fondamentaux de Vesthétique 
symboliste, 1933, I found most of the citations and many more. There is, 
of course, no harm in doing things over again! 
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absurd and illogical. She cites a nonsense rime from Eugéne 
Rolland’s Rimes et jeux de l’enfance (“ J’ai vu une vache / Danser 
sur la glace,” etc.) which indeed suggests the mood of many of 
Rimbaud’s “ visions.” Her suggestion that Rimbaud’s use of the 
word voyant may be taken from Gautier’s definition (“on appelle 
ainsi ladepte sobre”) of its application among hashish eaters is 
also provocative. In dealing with Lautréamont, however, Balakian 
passes over in silence the whole moral significance of his epic Chants 
de Maldoror, a complicated problem dealt with at length by Pierre- 
Quint in Le Comte de Lautréamont et Dieu, a work absent from 
Balakian’s bibliography. Lautréamont is depicted as “ mutilating 
himself in order to break with human nature and seek the un- 
known,” producing a series of “forced aberrations.” A view of 
Mallarmé is then presented which is based almost entirely on one 
work, the posthumous Jgitur (first published in 1925), which, in- 
teresting though it is, will hardly serve to explain the intricate 
relationship of Mallarmé’s poetry and theories to contemporary 
literature. 

Two final chapters are entitled “ The Road to the Absolute ” and 
“The Road to Chaos.” Balakian cites from poets of various periods 
and schools lines having to do with a voyage, especially a voyage 
into the unknown, or one immobilized, or shipwrecked (Gide, Jarry, 
Apollinaire, Supervielle, Rimbaud’s Bateau ivre, Mallarmé’s Un 
Coup de dés, etc.). These are offered as symbolic of the poets’ 
escape into surreality through “ dehumanization,” “ the marriage of 
the concrete and the abstract,” and “the cult of the future.” <A 
page of typical contradictory images from Apollinaire consists of 
listings similar to those used effectively by the Museum of Modern 
Art in its table of devices and media employed by the surrealist 
painters (Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism, New York, 1936, p. 
65). No reference appears, however, to the well-known passage in 
the Chants de Maldoror dealing with this type of imagery. 

“The Road to Chaos” deals mainly with Dada, and raises the 
question whether Balakian’s chapter on “ Surreality” might not 
better have been worked in here at the end. The author sees sur- 
realism, in the long view, mainly as “ an old poetic theme,” namely, 
“the human desire to escape physical limitations,” which has be- 
come “ crystallized in a mysticism that tends to endow art with an 
existence independent of nature and human life” (p. 145). 

Mrs. Balakian’s book is an interesting contribution to the study of 
surrealism in its literary aspects. Many thorough and penetrating 
studies of the movement from the standpoint of surrealist painting 
have tended to obscure its literary origins. Critics like Herbert 
Read and Georges Hugnet (though he is himself a surrealist poet) 
give the impression that the movement is dominated by such 
figures as Max Ernst, Tanguy, Dali, Man Ray, Duchamp, Magritte, 
and Miré; Mrs. Balakian, that it is dominated by Eluard, Aragon, 
and Breton. “ Origins,” “ precursors,” and “ influences ” may be 
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found in quantity in both the field of the arts and of literature. 
Will a new type of critic-scholar produce a much-needed synthesis 
of both aspects ? 
Bruce A. MorRISSETTE 
Washington University 


Milton's “ Paradise Lost”*: A Commentary on the Argument. By 
Joun S. Diexnuorr. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. iv-+ 161. $2.00. 


Professor Diekhoff’s study of Paradise Lost is quite literally what 
the title implies—a “ commentary on the argument,” and on that 
alone. Except for some introductory material explaining Milton*s 
debt to Renaissance theories of poetry, the writer makes very little 
effort to discuss the work as literature or to place it in its historical 
setting. Instead, he confines himself almost entirely to a careful 
analysis of the subject-matter as it stands, with but one question in 
mind: does Milton prove his case? In other words, granted his 
premises, does he use arguments which are consistent, sound, and 
reasonable? Professor Diekhoff thinks that he does. 

Much of the ground the book covers can hardly be called unex- 
plored territory. That Satan may justly be called evil because he 
falls out of pride, admits his own guilt, and undergoes progressive 
deterioration of character; that Adam and Eve are justly punished 
because, though fully warned and equipped to resist temptation, 
they succumb, the one to deceit and the other to excessive love; that 
God acts justly throughout because he has by right of creation and 
merit claim to the absolute allegiance of all being, knows that the 
gift of free will which makes the Fall possible forms the only 
possible condition of virtue, and through mercy and power brings 
good out of evil—all these and many other observations will not 
seem new to anyone who has taken a good course on Milton or read 
Paradise Lost with a modicum of attention. These familiar argu- 
ments are, however, handled with a terseness, lucidity, and precision 
that make this new summary valuable, while the care with which 
Professor Diekhoff conducts his examination frequently results in 
the discovery of points neglected by former critics: why Milton 
felt that fallen angels should suffer more heavily than fallen men, 
for instance, or his reasons for condemning in Paradise Lost the 
free search for knowledge he had advocated in Areopagitica. By 
this concentration on the epic as argument rather than as poetry, 
Professor Diekhoff successfully avoids one scholarly pitfall: the 
danger of confusing the matter with the means, and dismissing as 
weak or fallacious reasoning what is frequently only a failure to 
give a subject adequate literary expression. He has, too, the great 
advantage of respecting his material. His sympathy with the 
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Miltonic point-of-view (the book concludes with a direct plea for 
the validity of the poet’s ethical if not his theological system) makes 
it easy for him to discuss the arguments of Paradise Lost on their 
own terms; he is not, like the romantic critics and their successors, 
perpetually tempted to carp at the tenets he is obliged to analyse, 
or explain them away by assuming that Milton could not really have 
meant what he said. 

One wishes, however, that Professor Diekhoff had not confined 
himself to quite so limited a field of research. In the last analysis, 
Paradise Lost must stand or fall not upon the logical purity of its 
argument, but upon the degree to which Milton successfully trans- 
mutes that argument into poetry, and the extent. to which his 
readers are prepared sympathetically to comprehend it. It would 
perhaps be unfair to demand that Professor Diekhoff give more 
consideration to the fact that Milton’s Satan is an artistic triumph, 
his God an artistic failure; but one cannot help wondering why he 
did not support his case for the defence by explaining what lies 
behind the poet’s assumptions as well as the assumptions themselves. 
It is all very well to point out, as he does, that the modern un- 
believer must simply accept the agents in Milton’s story as he 
accepts the gods and heroes of Homer; but at least he sees the 
latter as Homer meant him to see them, whereas he approaches 
Adam, Eve, Satan, the Son, and the Father with a mind full of 
presuppositions about their character, frequently very different from 
those held by Milton and his audience. While he may, in justice, 
grant Milton’s premises, he would certainly be more likely to under- 
stand and sympathize with them if he knew more clearly what they 
were. For example, Professor Diekhoff defends Milton against the 
charge that he makes life in Eden vacuous by asserting that 
since he explicitly states that those “charming pastoral figures ” 
Adam and Eve were happy there, we must of necessity take his 
word for it. But would it not be easier for us to do so if we 
realized that in the eyes of the seventeenth century Adam and Eve 
were not the charming pastoral figures or happy savages that 
modern tradition makes of them, but, as C. S. Lewis has pointed 
out, a great lord and lady, highly dignified, accomplished, and 
intelligent? Nor would the inclusion of more such historical 
material merely serve to illuminate Milton’s argument. It would 
give the whole commentary a wider appeal than it can now possess. 
As a brief, clear, and complete account of what Milton actually 
says, it is, within its limits, excellent. But it offers little that a 
well-trained student of Milton would not know already from his 
own consideration of the poem. The readers who would find it most 
valuable will probably be either undergraduates anxious for a 
concise summary of the arguments themselves, or individuals tack- 
ling the epic for the first time without a guide. 


ELIZABETH MARIE PoPE 


Mills College 
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Four Plays by Holberg translated from the Danish by Henry 
ALEXANDER with an Introduction by Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, 
JR., Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 1946. Pp. x + 202. $2.50. 


The four Holberg plays which—with the titles: The Fussy Man, 
The Masked Ladies, The Weathercock, Masquerades,—have recently 
become accessible to English readers belong to the Danish-Norwe- 
gian author’s first and great period of comedy-writing. The general 
characteristics of Holberg’s plays are evident in these four, though 
none of them quite reaches the bold character-portrayal in Jeppe of 
the Hill or the Socratic wisdom in Frasmus Montanus. 

The translator of Holberg faces a very difficult task. Various 
archaisms in the original—such words as ikkun, tilforn—are more 
pronounced than is evident in the translation. Many still current, 
intrinsically Danish phrases—as Bérnlille—defy translation. The 
strong local color—such allusions as to Pebling Lake—naturally 
fade completely. The apparent crazy-quilt pattern of foreign 
languages within the original presents, however, a far more unusual 
and complicated problem for the translator. Holberg’s amused 
fun-poking and his realistic technique shine through in the Danish 
version. The specific foreign language that the character inserts 
indicates to considerable extent his place—or would-be place in 
society. The elegant world, still reflecting the rays of le roi soleil, 
weaves in as much French as is possible: French phrases or French 
words, either straight or given a Danish inflection (e.g. faveur, 
qualité, estime, manquerer, at divertere sig). This précieux effect 
is, however, lessened appreciably in translation since a great number 
of the same words centuries ago became thoroughly assimilated in 
English. Latin words and quotations indicating the erudite pedant, 
give obviously the same impression in English. They are how- 
ever, used more freely and mockingly in the Danish text (cf. 
“denne hans prima kaere Datter, secunda ikke” with “his first 
and dearest daughter, not his second” The Fussy Man, 1, 9). 
German in Holberg generally connotes lower class e. g.: Jeppe the 
peasant lapses while drunk into broken German, learned in the 
militia. The Jewish usurer in Den ellefte Juni speaks half German, 
half Danish. German trades-people and practitioners as the barber in 
The Fussy Man sometimes speak straight German. Many German 
words had, however, also filtered down from above, from the court, 
from German queens, the genteel effect of these words having in 
Holberg’s day become somewhat tarnished. It is obviously quite 
impossible for any translator to render the impression suggested by 
such a clumsily incorporated word as indgetogen (eingezogen), “ re- 
tired,” “ refined.” 

But why not keep, in The Fussy Man, the name “ Vielgeschrei,” 
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instead of translating it as “ Mr. Fussy”? In this name of the 
main character the author was undoubtedly ridiculing a certain 
type of German pedantry, expressed here in Vielgeschrei’s book- 
keeping. Why not, in the same play take over the German barber’s 
German instead of translating it? Holberg heartily disliked 
German but used it here for specific purposes. Why not retain the 
German part of Henrich’s amusing attempt to represent a German 
rabbi? Henrich’s sovereign ignoring of all troublesome gram- 
matical word-endings adds variation to the burlesque element. 
Holberg’s ironical intentions with a great part of the foreign words 
and passages stand out clearly when one remembers his early strug- 
gles to free his own Danish from dross after leaving the German 
school in his native Bergen (cf. appendix to his Metamorphosis). 
In his application for a professorship at the University of Copen- 
hagen he also expressly states that one of his chief aims in life is to 
continue to improve the Danish language. Jeppe’s irritated out- 
burst against the lawyers arguing in Latin: “Talk Danish, you 
black hound ” (Jeppe Iv, 6) comes from Holberg’s own heart. 

The translator may have turned these German passages into 
English in order to avoid eventual unfortunate misunderstandings 
from a political angle. But is this necessary? And is it necessary 
to expurgate Holberg from a moral point of view? Even ever so 
slightly? Cf. e.g. “ Let me put my arm around your waist.” with 
“Lad mig féle dine Bryster.” (Masked Ladies 1, 4 against De 
Usynlige 1, 4 Jubeludgave). Did not Holberg intend such coarse- 
ness indulged in by Harlequin as a realistic touch to set this char- 
acter off against Leander? Did he not wish above all to accent the 
burlesque effect of crude vulgarity aping over-refinement and ex- 
’ posing itself constantly? In the preface to his Epistles (written 
some 20 years after the first comedies) Holberg actually protests 
against the efforts of “ paene Folk ” (nice people) to exclude “ free 
and natural expressions ” from his comedies, while adding that he 
hates vulgar language. Coarse burlesque as well as grammatical 
burlesque are merely two of the many notes Holberg sounds—and 
sounds often—in his wide-spanning satire. 

But on the whole we have before us an excellent translation—all 
of the meat, if not quite all of the piquant sauce of the original. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation has now given us two 
volumes of Holberg. Perhaps we may hope for a third. 


Carnot K. Bane 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Fabulous Voyager: James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Ricuarp M. Kain. 


Chicago University Press, 1947. Pp. 299. $4.00. 


For the scholar or layman who is making his first excursion 
through Ulysses, Mr. Kain’s study is the best available guidebook. 
The careful appendices of verbal motifs, facts about the characters, 
the topography of Dublin, ete., are in themselves worth the some- 
what high price of the book. Mr. Kain has in general eschewed 
Joyce’s symbolic “ abstruosities ” and concentrated on the narrative 
and tonal structure; the social criticism, stressing Joyce’s under- 
standing of the moral plight of modern times; the larger philoso- 
phical scaffolding of the book, its tendency to hypostatize social and 
moral questions into metaphysics; and the character of the central 
figure, Leopold Bloom. ‘That is to say, Mr. Kain has chosen 
several ways (though not the only ways) of showing that Ulysses, 
like any good novel, is a meaningful totality, not a chaos of irrespon- 
sible wordplay or a piece of intellectual nihilism. 

Fabulous Voyager does not supersede Stuart Gilbert’s pioneer 
work; it is, rather, a welcome complement to it. As Mr. Kain says, 
Gilbert made too much of the Homeric parallel: one cannot really 
grasp the structure and direction of Joyce’s book by comparing it 
with the Odyssey. And Gilbert overstressed those few mythological 
themes which he himself appeared to be interested in. Yet the 
truth is that much remains to be done with the myth and symbolism 
of Ulysses which neither Mr. Kain, Gilbert, nor Mr. Harry Levin 
has been able to do (Mr. Kain is wrong in saying that “ most of 
the symbolic details ” are “ artifice ” and not “ art”). 

But even within the scope of the intention of Fabulous Voyager, 
one must object to the treatment of Stephen Daedalus. Surely a 
large part of Joyce’s “social insight” is concentrated on that 
very difficult cultural problem: the modern artist and society. Mr. 
Kain realizes this. But he only dips his toe into the troubled 
waters, and the upshot of p. 97 is an apparently simple but really 
very confusing formula: Stephen is a self-pitying cynic; so is the 
modern artist; Stephen is Joyce’s (?), Mr. Kain’s (?) warning 
against ivory towerists who shun “social action.” We have to 
question Joyce’s right to descant on the plight of the artist: his 
insight in this matter is often thin and niggardiy and dogmatically 
epigrammatic. 

For longtime admirers and students of Joyce, Fabulous Voyager 
will be an indispensable reference work; but they will be already 
convinced of Mr. Kain’s central arguments. 


RicHARD CHASE 


Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. 
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2 Choose some word that is frequently mispronounced and compare the 
method of indicating pronunciation in the New College Standard Diction- 
ary—Emphatype Edition with the method of any other dictionary. 


neo 3 Choose some hyphenated word and see how the hyphenation 
is indicated in the New College Standard Dictionary—Empha- 
type Edition. 


Compare the legibility of type-page in the New 
4 College Standard Dictionary—Emphatype Edi- 


tion with that of any other college grade dic- 
tionary. 

6, 4s Choose some new words in any tech- 

nical field and see how many of them 


are included in the New College Stand- 
ard Dictionary—Emphatype Edition. 


Just Published! More than 100 colleges and universities 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD have already sent us quantity orders for 
HANDBOOK OF SYNONYMS, this new dictionary. We ask you to make 
: ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS a test of its special features in the hope that 


you too will wish to recommend this modern 


Edited by James C. Fernald, in a com- 
dictionary to your students. 


pletely revised edition by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls editorial staff, $3.00 

More than 8,000 synonyms classified and 
discriminated, 4,000 antonyms, correct use 
of prepositions. INDEX for Synonyms. 
INDEX for Antonyms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 247TH STREET New York 10, New York 


145,000 entries 

5,000 new words 

1,000 illustrations 
$5.50 plain 

$6.00 with thumb index 
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CHATEAUBRIAND 


ITINERAIRE DE PARIS A JERUSALEM 


PAR 
EMILE MALAKIS 


EDITION CRITIQUE EN DEUX VOLUMES 
AVEC UN AVANT-PROPOS, UNE BIBLIOGRAPHIE, DES NOTES, ETC. 


alte A beautiful and a scholarly critical edition in two volumes 
of Chateaubriand’s “favorite” work, as well as one of his 
masterpieces which serves as a connecting link between his 
earlier works the Essai sur les Révolutions, the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, the Martyrs and his later works the Etudes historiques 
and Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. A very complete bibliography, 
appendices containing appreciations of the [tinéraire, variants 
and indices add much to the general usefulness of the book. 
The notes are particularly valuable as they deal not only with 
source material to facilitate the study of Chateaubriand’s 
artistic processes, but with questions of chronology, historical 
allusions, topics of the times, references to the most recent 
archeological and historical studies. Every effort has been 
made to treat the Itinéraire not as a “ guide-book,” but as a 
work of art showing the influence of the eighteenth century 
and typifying at the same time the autobiographical works of 
travel of the nineteenth century. The edition is illustrated 
with fifteen halftones and has been pronounced “ definitive” 
by one of the leading Chateaubriand scholars. 


Pp. ali + 899, 4 maps, 10 plates, 2 vols. Cloth $12.50 
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Now translated in their entirety 
for the first time 


THE 
INTERLUDES OF 


CERVANTES 


Translated by S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 


THESE 8 entracte plays are considered by scholars to 
rank next in merit to Don Quixote and the Exemplary 
Novels. 

Brief and farcical, presented to entertain 16th-century 
audiences relaxing between the acts of a serious play, they 
are light and fast-moving, with occasional sharp satire 
brushed in boldly and rapidly. 

One after another, in a few brilliant strokes, gypsies, 
vagabond players, soldiers, farmers, sacristans and stu- 
dents come to life, bringing with them our perennial 
human faults—vanity, gullibility, jealousy, pretentious- 
ness, mass idolatry and mass prejudice. 

The translation, in modern idiomatic English, was made 
directly from the text of the original edition, and pre- 
serves all its ease and charm. Just published, $3.00 


At your bookstore, 


PRINCETON University Press 


Princeton, N. J. 
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BOOK IV 


GRADED 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


A JUNGLE STORY by 
South America’s Kipling 


SPANISH READERS, Alternate 


Quiroga’s ANACONDA 


Edited by WILLIS KNAPP JONES and GLENN BARR, Miami University 


This unusual story employs the same formula of vocabulary building 

used so successfully in earlier volumes of this most teachable series. 
BOOK I. CUENTECITOS, adapted from Riva Palacio (Leal) 
BOOK II. PERIQUILLO, adapted from Lizardi (Leal) 


BOOK III. CUENTOS DEL ALTO PERU (Jones) 
(In the Heath-Chicago Spanish Series) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


THE MIND OF A POET 


A Strupy oF WorDSwoORTH’s THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RayMonpD D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii 4+. 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 
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